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HEN my master sent me forth from 

gay France into this drear land 

of Scotland to plead his suit with the 
Queen of Scots, I had little choice but 
to obey. Yet the embassy was little to my 
liking; for ’tis an ill wind that sends a 
man a-wooing for another, if so the 
lady chance to be of matchless beauty, 
and of a heart so delicate and tender 
that she seemeth well-nigh to caress 
when means but to be civil. I 
had already spoken with her Majesty, 
and had passed verses with her—she 
having as dainty a turn of French as any 
in my country—and I felt that a man must 
be kin to marble if he set himself to meet 
the Queen daily and yet to keep his heart. 
And so the matter fell out as I had told 
myseli it must fall out. For I had not 
been the space of a week in Holyrood, 
after tendering my first devoirs to her 
Majesty, than I was like to run clean mad 
for love of her. It were shame, I think, 
for one who is nephew to the Chevalier 
Bayard, that good knight without fear and 
without reproach, were I to write down 
thus bluntly that I loved the Queen, and 
yet make no excuses for the same. I trust 
that I am more master of all old chivalry 
and pride than to think there could be 
anything but hopelessness in such a 
passion; yet, meeting as we did, amid 
such rude, unlettered company as was 
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about the Court at Holyrood, and finding 
mutual sympathy and delight in reciting 
the poems of Ronsard, or in matching 
our wits the one against the other in 
rhyme, it would have been strange if I had 
not sometimes seen the woman only, and 
forgotten that royalty was more than a 
disfiguring mask. 

But, indeed, I make no more excuse. So 
that I be accounted honest, if something 
witless, in the matter, I care only to rid me 
of this my last confession, which shall one 
day rise to damn her Majesty’s enemies 
and mine. I loved the Queen, then, as 
hotly, as tenderly—ay, as chivalrously—as 
if she had been less than Queen and more 
than friend; and she, forasmuch as courtesy 
and ready kindliness were but a part of 
her beauty, smiled at my wit, and, looking 
beyond me as it were, forgot that even 
loyal courtiers may hide men’s hearts 
beneath their cloaks. 

It chanced in this wise that I came 
near to placing her Majesty’s honour in 
jeopardy. I had left Holyrood after 
supper upon a certain night of August, 
with intent to visit a young compatriot 
who had lately secured a post under the 
Governor of the Castle. The night was 
warm and moonlit ; and I loitered through 
the town, forgetting about my friend at 
the Castle, and wishful, it may be, that 
some brawl might come across my path 
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and give me opportunity to exchange my 
sick fancies touching the Queen for the 
more wholesome thrust and parry of lithe 
steel. And a brawl I found, of the 
hottest; for in the High Street, hard by 
John Knox’s house, a shrewd passage of 
arms was in progress between a party 
of the Gordons and some followers of 
Lord Ogilvy. I unsheathed my rapier as 
I ran, and was soon in the thick of it— 
caring little what the cause at issue was, 
nor to which side I joined myself, so only 
I found pastime for my sword-arm. As 
chance had it, I found myself fighting on 
Ogilvy’s side against the Gordons; and a 
right merry entertainment we furnished 
them withal, until at last we gave back 
each from the other, from sheer lack of 
breath, and stood apart a little on either 
side the street, and eyed each other 
wistfully. 

Yet both sides had wounds enough to 
show for one evening’s play, and ’tis like 
our next bout would have been no lengthy 
matter; but, just as we were breathed 
again, a window of the house behind us 
was flung open on the sudden, and a dour 
Scotch face looked out on us. “Twas 


Master John Knox himself, than whom 
there was no man in all Scotland less to 
my liking. 

“The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth. All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,” quoth Master Knox. 


And then, bending his thick brows 
and thrusting out his lean grey lips, 
**Such things have come into this realm 
through favour of the Babylonish Woman 
who calls herself the Queen. Are the 
terrors of Hell as naught to you that ye 
will alway——” 

But of truth I listened to no more ; for 
my wish to slit the ribald throat of Master 
Knox had never been so strong upon me 
as to-night, and I chafud against the 
unwritten law that a priest should be free 
to spread slanders and treasons—yea, to 
befoul the name of virtue and of majesty— 
and yet be asked no price. Howbeit, the 
fray was parted for that night, and doubt- 
less the, preacher took great praise to 
himself—as men of peace are wont to 
do—that he had quelled our passions ; 


whereas we were ready all of us to 
abandon the quarrel before ever Master 
Knox thrust his rough voice between our 
swords. 

Now all this were not worth mention, 
had it not proved the occasion of a most 
disastrous meeting with my Lord Moray, 
the Queen’s half-brother and _ chief 
adviser. For Master Knox, spying me 
from his window, and bearing a constant 
grudge against me, must needs call me 
by name just as I was going homeward 
with our party. 

“There is one among you with whom I 
would fain have speech,” cried Master 
John; “I mean the man Chastelard, 
whose dalliance with the Queen doth 
stink in all men’s nostrils. Come up 
hither to my chamber, Sir, and hearken 
to some godly and seasonable converse.” 

There was some laughter among the 
Gordons at this, and I turned me about 
sharply ; for I longed to fix the quarrel— 
the Queen’s quarrel and mine—upon a 
younger man and a better swordsman than 
John Knox. But none of the company 
would meet my eye, and I stood there, 
mortal sick with anger and dismay at the 
recollection of those words, whose dalliance 
with the Queen. I had understood nothing 
of this before, nor guessed that her 
Majesty’s favour toward me could be 
thus construed even by so fertile a 
scandal-maker as holy Knox; and the 
thought stung me past endurance. As 
I stood, the voice of Master Knox rang 
hard and clear once more across the 
moonlit street. 

‘Thou wearest a froward brow and an 
ungodly heart, young man. Come up 
hither, that so I may chasten thee to 
righteousness.” 

I came to myself with a start. ‘‘ Master 
Knox,” I said in a level voice, ‘‘ one whose 
tongue is so prone to besmirch the fairest 
lady in your kingdom, and your Queen, 
may well hold strange views of chastening 
and righteousness. How know I but that 
a dagger, thrust into the back of a man, 
may be reckoned a very righteous instru- 
ment of thy Church ?” 

Some of the disputants in the late brawl ~ 
were Catholics like myself, and these, 
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standing about me in a ring, sent up a 
shout of mockery to where Master Knox’s 
dour Protestant face scowled down upon 
us. The good man fell into a fit of 
passion—being ill-used, I take it, to have 
his rough speech returned in kind—and 
forthwith he poured on us one of those 
frenzied harangues whereby he was wont 


house and ran up the stair. Crossing to 
where he stood at the window, I caught 
him by the throat and pushed him back- 
ward; and God is my witness how hard 
it was to keep myself from doing him 
more serious hurt. 

We stood regarding each other for a 
space, while the shouts and laughter in 


I caught him by the throat and pushed him backward. 


to stir the congregation to sedition, strife, 
and malice. 

““Gardez Veau!” called one of the 
Gordons on the sudden. 

It was the cry given by the housewives 
of Edinburgh when about to throw their 
slops into the street. The preacher 
winced under the keen shaft of irony; 
and then his speech grew so immoderate, 
his words so foul against the Queen’s 
honour and my own, that for shame’s sake 
I pushed open the street-door of his 


the street died down in token of my 
friends’ departure. 

“Well, Master Knox?” I said, eyeing 
him steadily. 

“‘ Nay, ’tis ill,” said he, striving to out- 
stare me. ‘“‘ Yet of a piece is it with the 
rest of the wantonings F 

Other steps sounded on the stair, 
and Master Knox’s servant, ushering 
in two visitors, stayed his master from 
finishing his speech. I looked at the 
new-comers, and they at mej; and 
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it seemed the chamber grew chilly on 
the sudden. 

“Welcome, Lord Moray; I prithee, seat 
yourself,” said Knox, smoothing his rough 
tongue as best he could. 

Lord Moray declined the offered chair 
and went and stood beside the hearth, 
half inclining his head to me as he passed. 
Mr. Randolph, the English Ambassador, 
who had come with him, kept standing 
by the door, and all three glanced edge- 
ways at me,’ as if my presence were 
igopportune. Seeing this, I laughed a 
little to myself, and sat me down, and 
addressed myself to get full measure of 
enjoyment from the contretemps. For I 
have alway had a keen scent for a rogue, 
and from the first evening of his company 
I had read the fashion of my Lord Moray: 
stories were current at Court, likewise, as to 
the double face he showed to the Queen 
and to the Queen’s enemies, and I had 
taken scant pains to hide from him how 
deeply I sorrowed to see her Majesty’s 
trust in so hollow-hearted a brother and 
so treacherous a Minister. That Mr. 
Randolph was dishonest also, it needed 
only his credentials from Queen Elizabeth 
of England to prove; and it pleased me 
strangely to be here in the one room with 
these three dearest enemies. 

‘“*We are well met, Messieurs,” I laughed, 
“seeing that Master Knox, who was just 
about to preach to me—and I a Catholic!— 
did ever like a fair audience.” 

“Which haply he would have lacked in 
you,” quoth Lord Moray brusquely. Like 
Master Knox himself, it was my Lord’s 
fashion to be rude of speech, since in this 
country of Scotland men measure honesty 
by roughness. 

“Which haply he would have lacked in 
me. You speak truth,” I went on suavely. 
“But then there was more than this in 
hand; for’ 7 wag minded to preach to 
Master Knox—a sermon as bitter as his 
own.” 

“Out of the sons of Belial what shall a 
man look to see start forth? Lewdness, 
and blasphemies, and mockery of the men 
of God,” thundered Knox. 

But I meant not to let Master John’s 
tongue enjoy its wonted tyranny. ‘‘ Hark 
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ye, Master Knox,” I cried, “‘ it may please 
these friends of thine to humour thy 
office, but I would have thee know that 
the Queen has those about her who will 
right her quarrels in their own way. Is it 
the men of God, then, who have privilege 
to utter these blasphemies of which thou 
speakest ? Is it the men of God who 
count it holiness to set snares, and lies, 
and evil talk about the feet of a young and 
tender-hearted Queen ?” 

“Hold, Sirrah!” cried Moray. His. 
face was pale with rage, but it was no habit 
of his to let anger run into his sword- 
blade ; and, doubtless, he deemed me too: 
little his equal in a quarrel, though I could 
boast no bars sinister across my coat-of- 
arms. 

I grew cool once more. ‘“‘ My Lord 
Moray,” I said, ‘have you come to take 
this fanatic preacher’s part against your 
Sovereign? In France we are not wont to- 
let questions as to a lady’s honour go 
unheeded, be the questioner never so 
armoured with Scripture. Howbeit, I am 
slow, it may be, to learn the customs of 
your country.” 

Lord Moray muttered somewhat beneath 
his breath, and the English Ambassador 
smiled thinly, as if he gleaned a cynic sort 
of amusement from the strife. And then 
a thought of prudence came to me. I 
wondered if I were serving the Queen in 
the best fashion by thus plainly throwing 
down the gauntlet to her enemies ; and so, 
wondering still, I got me out again into 
the street. 

Yet my footsteps lagged as I walked 
down the Canongate. There was some 
secret between those three whom I had 
left closeted in Master Knox’s chamber, 
and mischief might be brewing. My heart 
is over-soft for aman’s, perchance, for, as I 
stood in the quiet street and watched the 
moonlight shift across the house-fronts, a 
measureless pity for the Queen took hold 
of me. I forgot my passion, and remem- 
bered only that she stood alone among a 
crowd of liars—she, who was delicate as a 
snowflake to the sun, to feel the breath of 
calumny! Yet what could I do when even 
our hours of wit and song together were 
counted shameful ? 








Slowly I retraced my steps toward 
Master Knox’s house, scarce knowing my 
purpose, until I stood with my foot on the 
bottom stair, hearkening if there were any 
servant near to mark my return. I crept 
up the stair, thievishly, softly; and now I 
knew what it was in my heart to do. To 
save my own life, to do service to any 
save Mary Stuart, I could not have done 
such violence to my honour; and never 
until this moment had I guessed what 
tenderness I bore the Queen, nor known 
that I could count it right and fitting to 
play the eavesdropper. 

The door of the chamber I had lately 
quitted was closed; but a second door 
showed half-open on the right, and into 
this I crept. Groping about in the dark- 
ness, I found my way to the dividing wall 
between the two chambers and laid my ear 
against it. Frail the wall must have been— 
no more than a partition, belike — for 
every word came plainly from the further 
side. 

““Il would have no slaughter,” Master 


Knox was saying. ‘Beat these Anti- 
Christs—ay, trounce them soundly— 


but soil not your hands with blood. As 
the abomination of desolation are the 
priests and the mummers, yet shall they 
not continue—trounce them, my. Lord 
Moray, trounce them, but take no man’s 
life, how vile and Papish soever he be.” 

“‘ Nay, we mean but to beat them,” said 
Lord Moray, with a laugh. “If the Queen 
must needs hear Mass, we must teach her 
that it suits not the temper of her subjects; 
and I warrant these soft-stepping priests 
of hers will not seek a second trouncing 
at our hands.” 

And so the talk ran on, until I had their 
whole plan in the hollow of my hand. 
Her Majesty’s priests were to be set on as 
they came from celebrating Mass on the 
morrow ; it was to be given out that this 
was the outcome of a widespread dis- 
affection toward her religion; and I 


knew, though Lord Moray said not as 
much, that he was to play the part of 
sympathiser with the Queen—to make 
pretence of punishing the offenders, and 
to protest his own zeal for the Catholic 
So much I learned, and had in 


religion. 
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mind to get me quietly back to Holyrood, 
that so I might warn her Majesty, when 
Moray broke up the talk and bade Master 
Knox good-even. 

“* And what of the young man, the son 
of Belial, named Chastelard? *Tis unmeet 
that he longer pollute the air of the Court,” 
said the preacher. 

“That shall be my concern,” answered 
Moray. “I have learned somewhat of his 
old life in France, and the Queen will 
listen to a clear request from me.” 

Knox, who could be civil on occasion— 
though I doubt it irked him at all times— 
went down the stair with his visitors, and 
shut and barred the house-door after he 
had sped them down the street. He 
returned to the same chamber, and I 
could hear the gurgle of wine into a 
cup as he settled himself beside the 
hearth. Then I, too, crept softly out, 
making no noise until I had gained the 
street-door. Soon as I had reached it, I 
wrenched the bolts free of their staples, 
turned the key, and sped out into the 
moonlight. A faint cry of ‘“ Thieves! 
thieves!” came from behind, but I heeded 
naught until I was safe in Holyrood once 
more. 

My brain was in a riot. That foul 
treatment was in store for the priests on 
the morrow angered me sufficiently; but 
I could no way brook that the Queen 
should be taught by such as my Lord 
Moray to think ill of me. How greatly 
she favoured him I knew; that he had 
snared enough of her sisterly trust to 
make falsehood from his lips seem truth, 
I realised ; yet I would rather die by my 
own hand than let her Majesty think one 
whit more lightly of me than my love 
deserved. A trivial matter it might have 
been to another man; but I had staked 
all on the one throw, and Mary Stuart 
had grown to be bread and drink to 
me. To be denied her favour, to be 
thrust out of Scotland, away from the 
sun and the light—nay, that was worse 
than death ! 2 

In this tumult of feeling 1 was sum- 
moned to her Majesty’s chamber, and my 
mind was scarce soothed by seeing Lord 
Moray foremost among the courtiers who 
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surrounded her. At the first breath I 
thought that he had already sped his 
shaft; but it was not so, for her Majesty 
bade me, with her wonted kindness, recite 
an ode to her before she went to her 
chamber for the night. 

“They have wearied me with their talk 
of State, Monsieur Chastelard,” said she, 
with a gay laugh; ‘‘and I will listen to no 
more. What verses will you give me 
to-night ?” 

I named Brantome and other of our 
favourite poets, though I had little heart 
just now for reciting idle verse. But her 
Majesty would none of these. 

‘I believe, Monsieur, that no lesser 
poet than yourself will content me,” she 
declared, with the sweet half-smile that 
never failed to set my pulses throbbing. 

‘There are better verses, your Majesty,” 
I began. 

“That is not kind of you, Monsieur— 
to deny my judgment in such matters,” 
she laughed. 

I glanced at .ny Lord Moray and saw 
the frown deepen on his face. And I 
hink the sight of his discomfiture restored 
three parts of my courage, for I never 
rendered any verses one-half so well as 
these. It was a love-song, and every line 
was full to breaking-point of the Mary 
Stuart who was so far above me, and yet 
so close-prisoned in my heart the while I 
sang to her. Passionate, hopeless, fierce, 
were the verses—and my voice seemed to 
shiver and ring like the string of a stricken 
harp. 

“That is good, Monsieur,” said tlie 
Queen, 12 the silence that followed my 
singing. ‘What pity ‘tis that only the 
poets can love as men should love—and 
that, | fear for no longer a space than the 
length of one short song!” 

Again I saw Moray’s face darken, and 
one of the courtiers turned to whisper in 
his neighbours ear. And again my 
passion dropped like a wind that is 
spent, and I had only room for pity of the 
Queen. I, who loved her, knew that this 
courtesy of hers toward me —this easy, 
half-jesting, half-serious tone of hers—was 
but the rebound from her moods of anxiety 
and deep melancholy. Pressed on all hands 
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by the stormiest factions that ever rent a 
kingdom asunder, perplexed by keen wish- 
fulness to secure her subjects’ happiness, 
goaded by the petty jealousy of her cousin 
of England, was Mary Stuart not like to 
sink the world in song when her day’s 
work was done? Yet this was scandal to 
her friends, and Chastelard an upstart 
beggar of her bounty, because he had 
found grace to charm her sadness. ‘‘ Poor 
child!” I had all but said to myself, 
forgetting that she was a Queen. 

So musing, I fell into the background, 
and the Maids-of-Honour began to twit 
me laughingly with the favour I had 
gained, until I answered roughly, being 
sick to gain a quiet moment in which to 
recur to my Lord Moray’s temper toward 
myself. The chatter of the Court drifted 
past me; I knew that I must make one 
bold effort to gain the Queen’s private ear, 
or be for ever shut out from such kindly 
welcome as she had given me to-night. 
What I should say to her, or how I could 
find wit to forestall her trusted Minister’s 
purpose, I had no clear sense; but see her 
alone I must—and would. 

It was a sad breach of manners, doubt- 
less, to slip unnoticed from the room 
without waiting my dismissal from her 
Majesty; but it was no time for niceties, 
and what I had in mind to do, as a last 
desperate resource, was in itself a dire 
offence. All hung upon my gaining the 
first word, and Moray would of surety 
choose the earliest moment that offered. 

I went in and out among the passages 
until I reached the door of the secret stair 
that led to the Queen’s bed-room—a stair 
of whose existence I should have known 
nothing had it not been for a foolish hint 
let drop a few nights ago by giddy Mary 
Beaton—one of the four Maids-of- Honour— 
when I danced the minuet so well to her 
liking that I overcame her friendship with 
discretion. Little I had thought at the time 
that I should so soon come to need the 
secret ; but I remembered to-night what 
Mary Beaton had told me of the sliding 
panel in the turret-wall, and I was glad, 
knowing that the main stairway would be 
guarded, of so secure a passage to her 
Majesty’s apartment. 
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It took me some moments to find the 
panel, and the perilous fashion of my 
enterprise rendered my fingers clumsy a 
little ; but the oak slid back at last beneath 
my touch; I pushed one foot forward 
cautiously, touched a rough strip of stone, 
and thereafter moved swiftly up the dark 
stair until I found a second sliding panel 
at the top. Another step, and I stood in 
the Queen’s chamber, shading my eyes 
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harp hung mute on the right hand of 
the bed, and its jewelled frame glittered 
lonesomely amid the half-lights of the 
chamber. Below it were ranged fair 
tomes of old French and Spanish poems, 
and near at hand was an embroidery which 
she had worked during the busy hours of 
conference with her Lords in Council. 

Ah, splendeur de Dieu! What a thing of 
beauty and of ugliness is the soul of a 


I never rendered any verses one half so well as these. 


from the light, which, though subdued 
enough, seemed vivid after the darkness 
of the stairway. 

*Tis no part of my confession, thanks 
be to God, to tell what thoughts held me 
as I stood thus in my dear lady’s chamber 
and looked about me at the thousand little 
matters which bespoke her delicacy ana 
taste. A white taper was burning in a 
sconce on the southern wall, and a 
flambeau of yellow wax lit up the niche 
beside the bed whereon stood the Cross 
and the Image of the Holy Virgin. Her 


, not be for long. 


man—and how the crass passion of the 
moment grows mazed and twined with the 
zeal of lofty reverence! For one bitter 
while I lost myself; like a rudderless ship, 
fast driving to the rocks, I let all thoughts 
of past and future go, remembering only 
Mary—Mary the woman. But that could 
My manhood took the 
helm and carried me safe to harbour. I 
went and knelt before the shrine, and 
prayed to the Virgin Mother to give my 
honour strength ; and peace, as it were of 
a late escape fram death, stole over me. 
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So rapt was I that I forgot altogether 
the danger which had brought me here, 
until I heard the soft laughter of women 
on the stair. I got to my feet and ran 
across the room and screened myself 
behind the tapestry that hid the window- 
niche. 

‘““The Queen was over - sweet toward 
Chastelard to-night,” said Mary Beaton’s 
voice as she came into the chamber. 

“Ay, marry; when Majesty stoops to 
favour a man, ’twere well he showed less 
comely,” laughed her fellow. 

I shrank close against the window, and 
cursed the impulse that had brought me 
here. I had been beyond my senses, 
surely, to follow so plain a lure as my 
anxiety had set forme. The one thought 
only had held me—I must see the Queen 
alone. Yet what lad about the Court who 
would have lacked wit to remember that 
Queens come not unattended to their 
slumber ? 

The Maids-of-Honour gossipped on, of 
Moray and the Earl of Angus, and the 
score of foreign Princes who were hot in 
wooing of her Majesty. Though I could 
see nothing, I could hear them move about 
the floor, making all ready against the 
Queen’s coming. . Men have found them- 
selves in worse case, it may be; but it 
seemed to me then that I was in the 
sorriest plight that man’s malice or the 
disfavour of Heaven could contrive. If 
I declared myself, my hiding wore none 
save the guiltiest look; were I to remain, 
there could be no retreat that night, and 
when they came on the morrow to draw 
the tapestry and let the daylight enter to 
pay its homage to the Queen, I should 
still be the instrument of my lady’s dis- 
honour. Yet stay! One course there 
was, and that was to wait till all was quiet, 
and then to make my way down the secret 
stair as noiselessly as might be. The 
plan commended itself little to me, ’tis 
true, for the boards were crazy and the 
least footfall might awaken the Queen and 
cause her to summon aid; but choice I 
had none, and the hazard must be taken 
now that I had embarked upon this 
misadventure. 

My heart beat painfully as I waited. 
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Any moment her Majesty might be here, 
and I should be condemned to listen to her 
confidential talk with her maidens. ’Twas 
sacrilege — unbearable, yet not to be 
escaped. All the Queen’s kindness to me, 
all the pity of her life among these rude 
and treacherous folk, returned upon me as 
I waited; and I loathed myself, to think 
that I of all men might strike her the 
keenest blow of all. The great bell of St. 
Giles boomed the hour as I waited, and 
still the Queen did not come. 

“‘She tarries shamefully,” said Mary 
Beaton, half yawning, ‘‘and I am fain to 
be between-sheets. What can be keeping 
her, think’st thou ? Is Chastelard returned 
to her side, or o" 

“‘ Nay, I know not—save that the night 
wears late,” answered the other. ‘‘ What 
o’clock was that? Eleven! I wonder if 
the night bids fair for to-morrow’s ride; 
the moon was rimmed with rain when last 
I looked at her.” 

‘“‘Hadst better steal a second glance 
at this same moon; she is kind toward 
all who suffer from thy sort of sickness,” 
said her comrade, with reference, so I 
guessed, to the English Ambassador’s 
wooing. 

My mind was so away from the matter 
that I saw not where the danger lay-; and 
it was not until I heard Mary Beaton, still 
laughing, cross the floor toward my 
window-niche that I knew my hour was 
come. She laid a hand on the tapestry 
that hid me—how I hated the slim, 
jewelled fingers, with the moonlight 
from without shining full upon them !— 
she drew back the heavy folds, and moved 
forward to the window, and stopped with 
a cry of terror. 

“What is’t ?” cried her comrade. 

Mary Beaton stood regarding me with 
wide-open eyes; one hand still held the 
curtain back, and it seemed that extreme 
fear had robbed her of the power to move. 
“‘Chastelard!” she gasped. 

Her companion gave but the one glance, 
then ran to the door, and screamed so 
shrilly for succour that methought there 
could be none within the Palace walls but 
heard her cry. I spoke no word, but 
stepped into the middle of the floor, 
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and crossed my arms, and waited for 
the end. The Queen was already on 
the threshold, and had paused there, 
while two of her ladies peeped like 
frightened babes from behind her skirt. 
Something there was in her Majesty’s 
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Mary the Queen, drawn to her full height 
of royalty, yet powerless to keep the sorrow 
from her eyes. 

The sight of her unmanned my purpose. 
“Your Majesty, ’twas a good cause and an 
innocent that brought me here,” I began 


J found a second sliding panel. 


face that I could not read aright—a pity 
and a tenderness, warrjng with offended 
dignity. But I had little time for reflec- 
tion—or for speech, if any had come to 
me—since already we could hear the 
clamour of the startled Court below- 
‘Stairs. 


** Sir, what means this intrusion ?” said 


“The proof of that would seem hard,” 
said she coldly. 

*“* My Lord Moray ” I recommenced, 
stammering and shamefaced. 

But the crowd had gained the stair-top 
by this time, and foremost of all was my 
Lord Moray himself, his sword drawn in 
his hand. A subtle joy flashed into his 
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face and out again as he saw that the 
offender was Chastelard. I did not draw 
my weapon, but stood quietly and tried to 
pin my Lord’s shifting glance. 

Ah, Dizeu! it needs time to write it 
down—but I had no time in which to form 
my judgment and act upon it. Swift and 
terrible had been the progress of my shame 
since Mary Beaton drew back the tapestry 
and showed me to the eye of calumny. 
What was best for the Queen? And I knew 
that but one thing was left me. It was idle, 
in face of the suspicion that peeped at us 
from every eye, to say plainly what had 
brought me here; the truth would seem 
extreme falsehood, and the Queen’s part 
and share in all might well be called in 
question. But the one course was open, 
I told myself again, just as Lord Moray’s 
rasping voice cut through the Babel of 
surprise. 

“Gentlemen of the guard, secure this 
ruffian,” he cried. 

One last rally I made. ‘‘ Lord Moray,” 
I cried, “will you put this quarrel to 
the sword at daybreak in the Palace 
Close ?” 

“T will hang thee, rather, at daybreak 
in the Palace Close.” 

The guard were close about me by 
this time. I could hear the startled move- 
ments of the women, and a swift glance 
at the Queen showed me the same help- 
less air of tenderness, and anger, and 
perplexity. And death seemed marvellous 
easy on the sudden, so I could bring Mary 
safe through this. 
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“You may secure me, Messieurs,” I 
said, and faced the company. 

Lord Moray, seeing that I had some- 
thing to say, essayed to close my mouth 
with a rough hand—fearing, doubtless, 
lest I should be guilty of untoward plain- 
spokenness. But the Queen checked him ; 
and, indeed, he had nothing now to fear 
from me, since a dearer honour than his 
own was in my keeping. 

They formed a ring about me, the 
women still venting their accursed “‘ Ah’s.” 
But I saw none save Mary the Queen. 

“Lest I lose heart and lie before the 
end,” I cried, “‘hear the truth from my 
lips. The fault is mine alone, the penalty 
mine.” 

The Queen turned half toward me; and 
now there was entreaty writ big upon her 
face. But I would not budge, though it 
gladdened me to know that she was loth 
to think ill of Chastelard. 

“Of my folly I loved her, and ran wild, 
and saw no happiness but to seek death in 
her chamber here, because she scorned my 
suit. Lord Moray, the game is yours; let 
the end come speedily,” I said. 

Once, twice, the Queen made as if to 
interpose, as they led me forth; but I 
laughed openly, as if rejoicing in my 
guilt, and left her no opportunity to hazard 
her reputation on a plea for mercy. I 
turned for a last look at her—and knew 
that to have seen the Queen was recom- 
pense enough for death. 

And so to my prayers, lest the scaffold 
find me unprepared. 
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SOME EXTRAORDINARY AUCTIONS. 


By GEORGE A, WADE. 





HERE have been in times past, and 
there are to-day, some most extra- 
ordinary auction sales carried on in this 
country. Few folks have any idea of 
how extremely curious some of these are, 


is not, perhaps, unfamiliar to many readers 
of The English Illustrated Magazine, but 
it may be news to some that not infre- 
quently white people were bought and 
sold by auction in our large towns. There 
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DONCASTER MARKET-PLACE, WHERE A MAN ONCE SOLD HIS WIFE BY AUCTION. 


either in regard to the ‘‘ goods” disposed 
of, or in relation to the conditions under 
which the selling takes place. 

Let us, by reason of seniority, deal first 


with the sales of days now past. The 
fact that black people used to be sold as 
slaves by public auction, even in England, 


are several records of places where, during 
the last century, women were sold by their 
husbands for small sums, or even for 
pots of beer. I believe that during the 
early portion of the nineteenth century the 
practice was not uncommon among the 
lowest classes of people in the northern 
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counties, especially Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, and there is a distinct case at the 
beginning of the century, where a miner 
at Doncaster market sold his wife publicly 
by auction to the highest bidder. I forget 
what was the exact sum the woman 
fetched in the market, but it was not 
large, and public opinion was so keenly 
aroused against this sort of auctioneering 
that I cannot discover any later traces of 
the terrible practice. 

Have you ever heard of auctions being 
decided by the burning of a candle? 


METHODS 
OF 
AUCTION 
BY 
CANDLE. 


There are many country spots in England 
to-day where they are thus settled, though 
the general public knows scarcely anything 
about them. At Warton, in Warwickshire, 
there is an annual auction of the common 
lands, and the auctioneer is the district 


surveyor. That official, before he begins 
the sale, takes’ an ordinary candle and 
divides it into five parts as equally as he 
can. Each portion therefore measures 
roughly an inch, and there are five 
parts, because there are five lots of 
common lands to be sold every year. 
When all is ready the piece of candle 
is lighted, and the spectators bid whilst 
it is burning. The last man to bid ere 
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the candle goes out is declared by the 
surveyor to be the fortunate owner of the 
lot sold for the ensuing year. 

Similar practices to this, with a slight 
variation in each case to meet local re- 
quirements, may be found yet in vogue at 
such places as Aldermaston, in Berkshire ; 
Corby, in Northamptonshire ; and Ched- 
zoy. At Aldermaston I was informed by 
the vicar that the candle-auction takes 
place every ‘third year. It seems that 
the land sold is meadow-land left to the 
church some centuries ago for parochial 


purposes. I was told that, in this case, a 
pin is placed about an inch below the 
flame of the fixed candle in full view of 
the audience at the auction. The bidding 
goes on till the melted wax allows the pin 
to roll on the table, and the man who has 
made the last bid before that happens has 
bought the use of the “church acre” for 
the next three years. 

An auction-sale of islands and moun- 
tains, with a lake or two thrown in, sounds 
distinctly promising. Yet it is no new 
thing for one or two London firms of 
auctioneers to sell such trifles. Some 
years ago the island of Herm, one of the 
Channel Islands, was put up to auction 
by a Cheapside firm and was sold. It 
sounds strange to find the presiding 
dignity on such an occasion explaining 
the beauties of such-and-such a harbour, 
or of this or that village. It is novel to 
feel that, after purchasing an island like 
Herm, you become, so to speak, the 
“‘ King of the Island,” owing no allegiance 
to anybody except the Sovereign of these 
realms. If you have any money, and have 
a desire to be “‘ monarch of all you survey,” 
there is no shorter or more satisfactory 
way than that of buying an island well 
cut off by the sea from everywhere else. 
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No one can dispute your kingship and 
right there, at all events. 


Some readers may recollect a year or 


two ago that more than one 
island in the river Thames 
was disposed of by auction. 
Glover’s Island, near Rich- 
mond, was put up at a re- 
served price of four thousand 
pounds. But the Corporation 
and people of the town, 
assisted by Londoners who 
loved the surrounding scenery, 
made such an outcry against 
the selling of this island to 
any advertising firm that might 
come along and run up a 
board with a notice that 
““Somebody’s pills are the 
best” that the public thought 
it wisest not to make any bids 
for the island, except a single starting one 
of two hundred pounds. As the vendor 
did not think this sufficient, the island was 
not sold. 

An auction of chapels is also a novelty. 
Yet one took place last year at Scunthorpe, 
in Lincolnshire. The Wesleyans there 


HERM, ONE OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, ONCE SOLD BY AUCTION, 


had overgrown two or three places of 
worship, and as one had become too little, 
they had moved along into a newer 
and bigger, using the discarded premises 
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as schools, meeting-rooms, etc. But it 
was patent that this process could not 
continue indefinitely, and so at last it 


GLOVER’S ISLAND, RICHMOND, PUT UP TO AUCTION 


IN THE CITY. 


struck the officials that it would be as well 
to dispose of some of the unwanted 
chapels. A meeting, therefore, decided 
that they should be sold by auction, and 
this was done. 

Three chapels, or what had done duty for 
such, were, I believe, disposed of by the 
auctioneer on 
this occasion. 
They fetched 
varying sums, 
according to 
the uses the 
buyer wanted 
to put them 
to; but the 
prices. ran 
from two 
hundred up 
to six hun- 
dred pounds 
respectively. 
So they could 
not be con- 
sidered too 
dear, as a 
good chapel 
at four hun- 
dred pounds must be looked upon as a 
bargain. 

A Nonconformist chapel was also 
recently put up to auction at Strood- 
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next-Rochester, and the price offered for 
it was £360 as a highest bid. But the 
auctioneer declined to take the price, and 
so the chapel remained unsold. There 
have also been some cases lately where 
churches belonging to the Established 
Church have been put up for auction 
owing to various reasons, such as the 
congregations having outgrown them and 
built larger premises for their services. 


AUCTION BY RACING 


It may be remarked that, in most cases of 
this kind, the church sold had not been 
consecrated, but had done duty temporarily, 
though perhaps for many years. 

What is to be said of an auction which 
depends upon ‘the result of some boys 
tunning races? Yet there is such a one 
held in our country each year. And this 
singular auction is to be found at Bourne, 
in Lincolnshire. It is connected with the 
sale of a piece of land—or, rather, the 
use of that land—known as White Bread 
Meadow. This land was left by a native 
last century, and it was directed by his 
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will that the annual rent of it should be 
spent in bread for the poor. 

The auction itself is probably as curious 
a one as we have in our land. A number 
of the town boys are set off to race from 
a given mark, and as soon as they have 
got well off the auctioneer calls for bids 
for the land. These are quickly forth- 


coming, and follow one another rapidly. 
Farmers shout and gesticulate during the 








IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 


race, for the competition for the land is 
keen, and the auctioneer’s hammer falls as 
the last boy in the race passes the winning- 
post. There is a regular multiplicity of 
bids just at that second, but the official 
generally manages to decide which is the 
man who has bid at the exact moment, 
and that man becomes the purchaser of 
the White Bread Meadow for the following 
year. 

There is an auction of human hair in 
the Department of the Lower Pyrenees, 
at the village of Merlans, each Friday. 
The peasant girls of that district have 
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spiendid hair, and they are ready to sell 
their locks for money to the highest 
bidders. They stand in the village street 
with their hair down for the inspection 
of the gangs of traders who come to the 
market. The latter have their shears with 
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of hair—to part with what St. Paul called 
the “glory of a woman.” 

The market for the traders buying their 
bargains at Merlans is Paris, whence lots of 
human hair are sent on to London, It 
would be a revelation to many Britons were 


PYRENEEAN GIRLS SELLING THEIR HAIR. 


them, and after a girl has obtained the 
best price she can get for her hair the 
trader cuts it off there and then with his 
shears and pays over the amount of the bid 
which won the golden or raven locks. It 
seems curious to us that these peasant 
girls should thus consent, for the miserable 
prices given in the Pyrenees — which 
seldom exceed a sovereign for one lot 


they to learn how many of the women who 
pose as “Society Beauties” are wearing 
wholly, or in part, locks of hair that have 
formerly adorned the heads of the peasant 
girls of the Pyrenees. 

Perhaps the auction that excites most 
interest at present in England is when 
there is the egg of a Great Auk to sell. 
This happened not long ago at some 
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Covent Garden auction-rooms. An ex- 
cited crowd thronged the buildings and 
listened to a speech by the auctioneer on 
the bird that had laid the famous egg then 
to be sold. The bidding began at a 
hundred and fifty guineas, and it did not 
stop until some extremely enthusiastic 
odlogist or dealer had given the huge sum 
of three hundred and fifteen guineas for the 
Great Auk’s egg. As both auctioneer and 
audience seemed highly pleased with the 
result of the sale, 
it is probable that 
it would be satis- 
factory to them if 
an egg of this kind 
were oftener to be 
disposed of. But 
the last Great Auk 
known died in 


1847, and so it is 
extremely improb- 
able that any fresh 
egg of this species 
of bird will ever 
be laid. 

Pews are sold by 


auction at Leeds 
Parish Church. 
The fine, though 
dark, gallery in the 
splendid edifice at 
Leeds is_ really 
private property, 
and does not 
belong to the 
parishioners. All 
the pews in this 
gallery are the 
property of those 
who buy them. The owners can use 
them regularly, irregularly, or not at all, 
as they desire. When an owner wishes 
to dispose of his pew for any reason, 
he simply tnes to get an offer for it 
from some private person who may be 
wishing to buy one. And if he does 
not know such a man, or if he thinks he 
can get a better price for it by auction, he 
includes it among the coming “ articles” 
to be sold by some big Leeds auctioneer- 
ing firm, and then there is a rush of 
Churchmen, who bid high or low for the 


GREAT AUK’S EGG, SOLD BY AUCTION 
FOR 315 GUINEAS. 
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pew, according to its position in the 
church. It is a practice that has often 
been condemned by many well - known 
people ef the Yorkshire town, but it is 
still in vogue, nevertheless. 

There is an extraordinary auction of 
men twice a week in New York. Yet it 
is no slave-auction, but a novel design of 
a minister in order to provide food and 
lodging for the hungry, friendless outcasts 
of the city. The minister is Frederick 
Rotzler, the chief 
of what is called 
the “Rescue Army 
of America,” and 
he takes his stand 
on the appointed 
nights near the 
General North 
Monument in 
Madison Square. 
When a number 
of the outcasts 
have gathered 
round the minister, 
the latter mounts 
on a box which 
does duty as a 
rostrum. After a 
prayer, a hymn is 
sung, and then the 
minister explains 
to the eager crowd 
that this is an 
auction for the 
men beside him, in 
the sense that there 
is a bed and supper 
to be bought for 
each man by the 
spectator who will pay the best price for it. 

It sometimes happens that the men to 
be thus “sold” have a little money, 
begged or earned during the day. The 
minister asks them how much, and having 
learned, he then puts up for auction first 
those who have the largest sum, and 
descends gradually to those who have 
nothing. It is unquestionable that many 
men have thus got beds and suppers who 
would otherwise have had to go without, 
but the increasing number of men who 
frequent the auction in Madison Square 
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suggests a thought whether the practice 
is really beneficial or not. The 
minister thinks it is; he goes on selling 
those who come, however great may be 
the number of them. 


A NEW YORK MINISTER SELLING MEN BY 


What about a volcano sold by auction ? 
Who might be supposed to want to buy 


a burning mountain? Yet one was thus 
disposed of some months back by a 
London firm of auctioneers, to the intense 
delight of a crowd at Tokenhouse Yard, 
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who had no idea when they came tiere 
that such a novelty was to change hands. 
The auctioneers caused infinite mirth by 
dilating upon the advantages and uses of 
the volcano as a place of residence or 


AUCTION. 


But it 

But 
what did the buyer want with a South 
American volcano? That was the query 
that puzzled everybody, and I think it will 
puzzle you, dear reader. 


retirement from cares of all kinds! 
sold eventually, so they were pleased. 





THE BABY DOLL 


By JEAN DELAIRE, 


Author of “A Dream of Fame,” “ Radegonde : Queen and Nun,” etc. 





HE was a lovely wax-doll, with long a sweet little mouth for ever smiling out 


silky hair of pale gold, large blue on the world. 


eyes thickly fringed with dark lashes, and Old and young alike lost their hearts to 





Only her legitimate possessor seemed indifferent to her charms. 
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her, and Lucy’s eldest 
brother, the artist, was 
heard to declare that 
when Lucy’s doll was 
dressed in one of her 
long gowns of pure 
white, with her hair 
falling over her 
shoulders, one might 
seek in vain a better 
model for an angel- 
child. Indeed, all the 
family, Lucy’s younger 
brothers even in- 
cluded, were proud of 
their baby doll, and 
only her legitimate 
possessor seemed in- 
different to hercharms. 
But, then, Lucy was 
a spoilt child, which 
says everything in one 
word, so that no one 
will be surprised to 
hear that she treated 
the “‘ Baby Jessamine 
Violet May” with no 
greater consideration 
than if the said baby 
had been a mere 
ordinary, German- 
made, _ bazaar - bred, 
china-faced doll of 
low estate. 

Little Lucy was 
then residing with 
her parents and her 
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Lucy longed for a horrible little negro doll. 


numerous brothers and sisters in a quaint 
old Brittany house, dignified by the name 
of chateau, and admirably situated on the 
banks of the Loire, within easy reach of the 
Nearest town. Midway between the town 
and the chateau was an educational convent 
wherein the Seurs de la Sagesse imparted all 


necessary knowledge to the children of 
the town and of the surrounding villages. 
Here and there, in the crowd of little 


white - capped Brittany maidens, the 
country’s aristocracy was represented by 
a child from one of the neighbouring 
chateaux, who held religiously aloof from 
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her plebeian companions and succeeded 
in impressing even the Sisters with the 
magnitude of her condescension in 
mingling with the daughters of the Petit- 
Pierre and the Gros-Jean. For the 
good Sisters themselves, mostly recruited 
from among the peasant families of the 
district, retained a_ hereditary vener- 
ation for the ancient masters of the soil, 
or the wealthy parvenus who had taken 
their place. 

To this convent it was decided to send 
two of Lucy's sisters during their parents’ 
stay in Brittany; so, in spite of many 
protests on the part of the intended 
victims, they were safely transferred, one 
radiant summer morning, from the Chateau 
des Roses to the Couvent de Ste. Anne 
d’Auray. ‘Twice a week, on Sundays and 
Thursdays, the penstonnaires’ friends and 
relatives were allowed to visit them, and 
on those days both the vast parloir and 
the beautiful cloister gardens were thronged 
with people, from Madame la Duchesse 
de St. Amand, who sailed royally through 
the admiring crowd, to the simple 
little mother in the picturesque costume 


of her village, who thought her daughter 
looked quite a demoiselle in the sombre 
uniform of the convent. 

Little Lucy, with her doll, was present 
on the first Sunday of her sisters’ im- 


prisonment, and, as usual, the baby 
Jessamine Violet May received more than 
her share of attention and compliments. 
Dolls strictly prohibited to the 
inmates of the convent, and, strange to 
say, they were an unknown mystery to 
more than one little Bretonne hailing from 
out-of-the-way hamlets or farms. Need- 
less to dwell on the reverential tenderness 


with which the “ English baby” 


were 


was 
handled and caressed; nor on the many 
covetous glances which followed her care- 
less owner. Careless? Yes—or worse! 
For, unnatural as such a crime may appear 
in so young a child, it is probable that at 
the very moment of her triumphal progress 
through the throng of children, Lucy was 
contemplating the desertion of her baby. 
Lucy’s version of the subsequent event was 
that she had placed the doll behind one of 
the garden shrubs to hide her in play, and 
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afterwards forgotten her; but the version 
of Lucy’s nurse was simply that the child 
meant to lose her doll, of whom she had 
long since tired, in the hope that her 
mother would then buy her a horrible little 
negro boy, seen some time ago in a shop 
at Morlaix, and ever since longed for with 
a mad longing. 

Whatever the motive, the fact remains 
that when, after six o’clock, the visitors. 
had all departed, and the convent had 
once more returned to its peaceful 
monotony, it was, all unknowingly, the 
richer by one inmate, and that the sweet- 
est of sweet-faced dolls. But, alas! in 
what a sorry plight! Thrown face down- 
wards in a corner of the garden, on the 
moist earth that surrounded some rhodo- 
dendron bushes, the baby Jessamine 
Violet May looked a pitiable little figure 
when she was discovered the next morning 
by one of the novices who was gathering 
flowers for the altar,of St. Joseph. I know 
not whether Sceur Jeanne-Marie had ever 
seen a doll in her life; certainly she had 
never seen one so large or so beautiful. 
Her first thought on seeing the little 
white-clad thing with its aureole of pale 
gold hair, was that it was a baby, and that 
it was dead. She gave an involuntary cry 
of fright, and looked about her in search 
of one of her companions. ‘She was alone 
in the garden. Then, slowly, cautiously, 
she crept closer to the mystery, ever 
closer, till suddenly its real nature was. 
revealed to her, and she caught her breath 
with a little laugh of relief. She lifted the 
doll and looked with child-like wonder 
into her deep blue eyes. 

** Oh, the lovely, lovely doll!” 

Sceur Jeanne-Marie the demure, soon 
to renounce the world and all its vanities, 
is this admiration of a foolish toy quite 
free from sin ? 

Sceur Jeanne-Marie at that moment 
thought neither of the world nor of sin. 
She fingered the doll with loving hands, 
softly wiped the mud off the little waxen 
face, caressed une tangled curls back 
into order. 

‘Oh, the lovely, sweet, lovely doll!” 

Sceur Jeanne-Marie the devout, soon 
to take the veil and pronounce the eternal 
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vows, is this not a temptation of the world 
and the flesh ? 
“‘T must show it to the Sisters. 
Did one ever see anything so sweet? . . 
And it has on real clothes and little shoes, 
little shoes that can be taken off. . . . Ah, 
and little pink toes, just like 
a baby! Oh, you little love 
of mine, you!” The young 
stooped over the 
doll she held in her arms, 
and her pure girl’s lips met 
the pretty painted ones of 
the toy baby. 
Sceur Jeanne- Marie the 
austere, soon to die to the 
world, to renounce all 
love—even all thought— of 
temporal things in the con- 
templation of things eternal, 
is this not a snare of Satan 
to enslave your soul ? 
Suddenly Jeanne- 
Marie perceived that she 
was not alone. The 
Mother Superior stood be- 
fore her with an 
frown on her 
face. How long had she 
been there? What had she 


novice 


Sceur 


ominous 
ever-severe 


seen—heard ? 

“Throw away this toy,” 
she commanded harshly. 

Sceur Jeanne - Marie 
hesitated one moment, Dis- 
obedience is the 
deadly sins—yet 
she hesitated. 

The Mother Superior 
came a step nearer. 

‘“‘Have you heard me?” she asked 
in that calm voice of hers which 
all the pupils and even the 
tremble. 

Sceur Jeanne-Marie held the doll to- 
ward the Mother Superior in an imploring 
gesture. 

‘** Mother,” 
not a toy. 
doll!” 


There was a moment’s silence. 


one of 
convent’s 


made 
novices 


she faltered, “ see, it is 
It is a baby—a little baby 
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“Are you mad, Sceur Jeanne-Marie ;” 
asked the calm voice at last. 

And as she received no answer— 

‘“‘ Throw away this toy,” she commanded 
once more, sternly. 

With a stifled Sister 


sob the young 


She was alone in the garden. 


gently dropped the doll on the moist 
earth. 


* * * w 


It was no doubt a great victory for the 


World, the Flesh, and the Devil that 
Sceur Jeanne-Marie should have left the 
convent of Ste. Anne on the eve of taking 
the veil, and that the sole reason she could 
give of her desertion was that in the 
cloister gardens one radiant summer morn- 
ing she had had a dream of motherhood. 
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T the beginning of the eighteenth 
century duelling was very common 
in France, and also in England, though 
in a somewhat less degree. With the 
death of Louis XIV. the numerous edicts 
which had been fulminated against the 
duel were disregarded, and the Regent, 
Philippe of Orleans, went so far as to hint 
that duelling had gone too much out of 
fashion. Thus encouraged, it needed 
only the merest trivialities, the slightest 
pretexts, for the duel to assume once more 

the virulence of an epidemic. 

The greatest duellist of the period was 
the Duc de Richelieu, whose gallantries, 
intrigues, and escapades were of the most 
extraordinary character. He made his 
first appearance as a ‘“‘man of honour” 
when he was only a youth of twenty, 
severely wounding the Count de Gacé in 
a fight by lamp-light in the street. His 
handsome person and amorous disposition 
made him as dangerous to women as his 
skill as a swordsman made him fatal to 
men Ladies vied with each other for his 
favour, and, in one case at any rate, he 
was the not particularly innocent cause of 
a duel between two women—perhaps the 
first instance of the sort on record. The 
story is sufficiently amusing. 

rhe Duc had told his secretary to write 
to these two ladies, the Marquise de Nesle 
and the Comtesse de Polignac, giving 
them a _ rendezvous—the two 
o’clock, the other at four. Somehow or 
other, the secretary—one would almost 
think he had been influenced by malice 
prepense—gave the same hour of meeting 


one at 
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CENTURY DUELS. 


By ROBERT MACHRAY. 


to the two fair dames, whose feelings on 
seeing each other must have been of the 
kind ‘‘ better imagined than described.” 
No doubt, there was an angry scene and 
many bitter words. The immediate result 
was that the Marquise challenged the 
Comtesse to fight a duel for the beaux 
yeux of the beloved Richelieu, and the 
proposal was at once accepted. 

Neither of the combatants could manage 
the sword, so they selected pistols as their 
weapons, both agreeing to abide by the 
usual code of the duello. The duel was 
fought in the Bois de Boulogne. When 
the two ladies were on the ground, the 
Comtesse de Polignac broke the regu- 
lations and called out to her opponent, 
** Do you fire first, Madame, .and mind you 
don’t miss me; don’t imagine fora moment 
that I am going to miss you!” ‘ Very 
well,” said the Marquise, who aimed care- 
fully and fired. All, however, that she 
succeeded in doing was to cut off a branch 
of a neighbouring tree. 

The Comtesse smiled. 

‘Your hand trembles with passion, 
Madame,” cried she; “ you are lost!” 

Aiming slowly with the utmost sang- 
Jroid, she pointed her pistol at the head 
of the Marquise and fired. Down fell 
Madame de Nesle with a great cry as of 
one who had received a mortal wound, 
but the injury done her could scarcely 
be called serious, for the bullet of the 
Comtesse had done no more than cut off a 
small piece of the shell-like ear of the 
Marquise ! 

All Paris laughed and chuckled, M. de 
Richelieu, no doubt, most of all. 
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{I. 
Hardly inferior to the Duc de Richelieu, 
who is sometimes compared to the 
English Bucking- 
ham in point of 
prowess, and, if 
contemporary. nar- 
ratives are to be 
trusted, superior to 
him in_ personal 
appearance, was du 
Vigan, a gallant of 
the same time, to 
whom ladies gave 
the title of Le Char- 
mant. He appears 
to have been the 
most fascinating 
man of the age, 
and numberless 
stories are told of 
the impression 
made by his good 
looks upon very 
different people. 
For example, when 
the wife of his tailor called upon him to 
settle a little bill for four hundred francs 
which du Vigan owed her husband, he not 
only was able to satisfy her that there was 
no need to press for the amount, but he 
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so worked upon her pity for the plight 
of-one so handsome that she presented 
him with a bill for three hundred francs! 
Du Vigan was of 
humble birth, but 
was ennobled by 
the King, upon 
whom his fine face 
and - figure had 
quite as.much 
effect as upon the 
wife .of the. poor 
‘tailor. Asa matter 
of course, such a 
man was bound to 
be the cause of 
many duels, for his 
bonnes fortunes were 
endless. His last 
amour cost him his 
life, and his history 
ends in the most 
romantic manner. 
After being 
seriously wounded 
in a duel by the 
Comte de Meulan, and recovering, he 


love with a_ beautiful 


fell deeply in 
young Princess, Mdlle. de Soissons, who, 
had Le Charmant been an ordinary mortal, 


would have been as far above him as a 
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star, but who reciprocated his passion. 
Indeed, the young lady made no secret of 
her love; but as her family could not 
regard a marriage between her and 
du Vigan but as a mésalliance, her aunt 
took vigorous measures to bring the affair 
to a conclusion, and shut Mdlle. de 
Soissons up in the Convent of Montmartre. 

The Sisters of the convent were, per- 
haps, not very strict, or they may have 
been moved by sympathy, for the lovers 
were able to exchange letters, breathing, 
doubtless, undying constancy. Luck, how- 
ever, was against them; a letter which 
had something about a rope-ladder in it 
was intercepted, and the girl was put into 
straiter confinement than before. At 
the same time her family called upon 
Baron d’Ugson, a relative and one of the 
best swords in France, to bring du Vigan 
to reason by the argument of the duel. 
So soon as he had received the 
Baron’s challenge, Le Charmant immedi- 
ately accepted it, but the combat was 
delayed for a time owing to the fatal 
malady of the King, who desired the 
constant attendance of du Vigan. 

After the death of the King, the Baron 


once more sent his cartel to du Vigan; a 
meeting was arranged, and took place 


in the vicinity of Paris. The seconds do 
not appear to have fought upon this 
occasion, and the victory seems to have 
been from the beginning on the side of 
the Baron. The canons of romance surely 
required that Le Charmant, aided by his 
love for the pretty Princess, should have 
been the conqueror, and not the Baron, 
who, as it were, represented the “ Irate 
Parent.” Yet du Vigan received two 
dangerous wounds in his right side, while 
the Baron came off without a scratch. 
Le Charmant was borne unconscious from 
the field of battle, and was not expected 
to recover. Avsshort time afterwards, 
however, in spite of the severity of the 
injuries done him by the Baron, he managed 
to scale the walls of the Abbey of Mont- 
martre in the hope of seeing Mdlle. de 
Soissons. But, alas for this devoted lover ! 
he saw no sign of her, and night overtook 
him in his hopeless quest. The exertions 
he had made caused his wounds to break 
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open again, and next morning he was found 
lying dead by the Sisters, who saw the 
body under one of the arches of the 
cloisters. 


III. 


In England and Ireland the reigns of 
Queen Anne and the Georges. were 
marked by a considerable number of duels. 
Particularly is this the case in the earlier 
portion of the period, which coincides 
with the opening of last century, wher 
combats took place not at all infrequently 
even in the pit of the theatre; and ball- 
rooms, masquerades, the streets, public 
walks, and coffee-houses were the scenes of 
constant strife. The two favourite rendez- 
vous for hostile meetings were Covent 
Garden and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. All 
classes of the community, except the 
lowest, were infected by an insane desire 
to settle their differences, often of a very 
unimportant character, by the arbitrament 
of the sword or pistol. 

That ‘doctors disagree” has passed 
into a proverb, but nowadays they wisely 
‘agree to disagree.” It was far otherwise 
in the days of Queen Anne: when they 
failed to see eye to eye they only agreed to 
fight it out. A ludicrous instance of this 
is seen in the story of two rival physicians, 
named respectively Mead and Woodward. 
What the difference between them exactly 
was is not quite clear, but they determined 
to settle it by a duel, which came off under 
the gate of Gresham College. In the 
course of it Dr. Woodward slipped his foot 
and fell. 

“Take your life,” cried Dr. Mead, 
standing over the prostrate body of his 
rival. 

‘“‘Anything but your physic,” reptied 
the other derisively. 

One of the worst features of the time 
was the formation of clubs of bullies and 
desperadoes, who, under the specious pre- 
tence of being men of honour, committed 
all kinds of excesses. The ‘‘ Mohocks,” 
the “‘ Bold Bucks,” and the “ Hell-Fires ” 
were some of the names adopted by these 
gentry. The motto of the Bold Bucks 
was ‘‘ Blind and Bold Love”—a suggestive 
collocation which sufficiently explains 
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itself. This infamous organisation was 
suppressed by Royal Proclamation in 1721. 
This was the age of the great essayists, 


and both Addison ard Steele, in the 


Spectator and Tatler, did their best to decry 


12! 


Before the combat began Steele’s buckle 
broke as he was tightening his shoe, and 
he begged his adversary, an officer of the 
Coldstreams, to take this as a sign that 
the duel should not go on. But nothing 


LORD MOHUN’S FATAL DUEL. 
He was killed in Hyde Park by Fames Duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 


the practice of duelling, which was the 
backbone of these detestable clubs. 
Steele, however, himself had to fight a 
duel, into which he had allowed himself to 
be drawn in the hope that his skill as a 
fencer would enable him to disarm his 
opponent without doing him much hurt. 


would satisfy the soldier but blood, and 

he paid for his obstinacy with his life, for 

Steele ran him through the heart. 
Probably the most famous duel of Queen 


Anne’s reign is that which took place 


between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Mohun ; it was fought in Hyde Park, and 
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resulted in the death of both combatants. 
This encounter, as is well known, was 
that which supplied Thackeray with the 
materials for the duel in 
““Esmond,” and the genius 


of the great novelist has given 
us a magnificently animated 


picture of the affair. For a 
full account of the actual duel, 
readers of this Magazine are 
referred to the number for 
June 1899. 


IV. 
The pistol began to take the 
place of the sword as a means 
of settling “‘ little differences” 
about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It had 
been in occasional use for 
some time previously, but 
there seems to be some un- 
certainty as to the first occa- 
sion when the bullet was 
employed on the field of 
honour. The duel between 
the notorious John Wilkes, 
the editor of the Worth 
Briton, and Earl Talbot, in 
1762, was fought with pistols. 
Wilkes, indeed, when asked 
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how many shots were to be exchanged, 
crisply replied that he had “ brought a 
flask of powder and a bag of bullets” — 
so that there might be no mistake, I 
suppose. 

This encounter took place in somewhat 
unusual circumstances. Articles had 
appeared in the orth Briton grossly 
abusing the Bute Government, and Lord 
Talbot took such umbrage at what was 
said that he wrote a letter to Wilkes, the 
reputed author, demanding from him the 
name of the writer. This led toa challenge, 
as Wilkes refused to give up the author’s 
name, and it was agreed that a duel should 
be fought with pistols at Bagshot. When 
Wilkes reached the inn at Bagshot, he was 
met by Lord Talbot's second, a Colonel 
Berkeley, who said that his principal was 
anxious to fight at once. Wilkes replied 
that he preferred “‘the cool hour of the 
morning,” as had been arranged. Where- 
upon, Berkeley requested him to go with 
him to see Talbot, who was in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Wilkes did so. 


CHARKLUS JAMES FOX. 





“He [Talbot] said,” writes Wilkes in 
his account of the duel, “‘that I had 
injured him. .. . 
passion. . . . Did I or did I not write these 
articles in the Worth Briton? he 
manded.” 

Wilkes, who had plenty of courage and 
to spare, answered that it ‘‘ was none of his 
lordship’s business,” and that he was there 
to give him all the satisfaction he wanted. 

** Then let us settle it now,” cried Talbot. 

**No, no,” said Wilkes, “ it 
was agreed that the duel should 
take place next morning.” 

‘* Let it be now,” said Talbot. 
‘**] cannot brook any delay.” 

“Very well— agreed,” re- 
plied Wilkes; “ but first of all 
I must write a letter to my 
daughter.” 

When pen, ink, and paper 
had been placed in the room, 
Wilkes proposed that the door 
should be kept closed till the 
duel was over; but Talbot 
denounced this as “ butcherly,” 
and roundiy called him a 
“murderer” and an “un- 
believer.” However, after 
much disputation, the parties 
got down to business. Wilkes 
wrote a farewell letter to his 
daughter in case he should be 
killed, and then came the 
question of how many shots 
were to be exchanged, pro- 
vided the first were ineffective. 
It was now that Wilkes in- 
formed his adversary that he 
had brought the flask of powder 
and the bag of bullets. Then 
they adjourned to a garden 
in the moonlight, fired together, and both 
missed! And this at close quarters ! 

Wilkes at this stage avowed that he had 
written the articles in the newspaper, but 
that no disrespect was meant towards Earl 
Talbot. Whereupon that nobleman de- 
clared that he was perfectly satisfied, and 
that Mr. Wilkes was a man of the most 
unblemished honour. More than that, he 


de- 


would make a point of proclaiming that 
Mr. Wilkes was one of the bravest men in 
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He was in an agony of 
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the world. 


The two worthies then fell into 
each other’s arms, and sealed their friend- 
ship in a bottle of claret! 

In truth, it seems rather to have been a 
war of words than anything else. 


Vi 
There were ao less than 172 duels in 
these islands during the reign of George 
III., and many of the most celebrated men 
of the time made their appearance on the 





GEORGE TIERNEY. 


duelling-ground, not excepting Pitt and 
Fox. The latter had an encounter with a 
Mr. Adam, and was slightly wounded by 
him; indeed, he humorously said when 
the duel was over that he owed his life to 
the fact that his opponent’s pistol was 
charged with “Government powder,” which 
then was of very indifferent quality. Pitt 
fought a duel with a Mr. Tierney in 1798, 
neither being injured, although their pistols 
were fired twice at twelve paces’ distance. 
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Among the other distinguished duellists 
of ine reign must be named Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, who had a very desperate 
meeting with a Mr. Matthews in 1772. 

Sheridan was a suitor for the hand of the 
beautiful Miss Linley, a famous singer, 
whose father, a musical composer of note, 
was at first very much opposed to the 
match. Sheridan had numerous rivals, and 
though he eventually won her, it was not 
till after he had twice risked his life to 
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clear her good name from, calumnious 
reports, of which a certain Matthews, a man 
of fashion, was the author. This indivi- 
dual caused a paragraph to be inserted in 
a Bath newspaper which reflected on the 
lady. Sheridan followed the detractor 
to London and challenged him. A duel 
was fought with sswords in a tavern in 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and 
Sheridan succeeded in disarming his foe, 
and compelled him to sign a retraction of 
the offensive paragraph. 

Sheridan now returned to Bath, and had 
the apology published in the same paper. 
Matthews either was told of this, or saw 
the statement himself, and he was so 


irritated by it that he forthwith set ov: 
for Bath, and sent his cartel to Sheridan, 
who, although he would have been quite 
justified in declining it, immediately 
accepted the challenge. They met at 
Kingsdown, and the struggle was of the 
most determined description. 

The combatants were armed with both 
swords and pistols. ‘The latter were first 
to be fired, and if there were no decisive 
result therefrom, then they were to have 
recourse to the swords. ‘The pistols dis- 
charged, both flung them away and drew 
their swords. Each was slightly wounded, 
and presently they closed, and both fell 
to the ground, where they. seemed to 
have had a ‘“‘rough-and-tumble”’ fight of the 
most vicious and brutal sort till they were 
separated by their seconds. Both received 
many severe cuts and contusions in this 
frightful affair, and a part of Matthews’ 
sword was left in Sheridan’s ear. 

For a time Sheridan’s life hung in the 
balance, and it was feared he would not 
recover. But the fates were kind. 
Sheridan pulled round, and was _ re- 
warded by Miss Linley, who married 
him on the Continent. Returning to 
England shortly afterwards, the ceremony 
was performed a second time, with the 
full consent of the lady’s parents. 


VI. 
A few years after the Sheridan duels, a 
very singular affair was fought in France 
between two Princes of the blood royal, 
the Comte d’Artois and the Duc de 
Bourbon. 

One evening the Comte appeared at a 
masked ball at the Opéra in Paris with a 
certain Madame de Cardillac on his arm. 
In spite of their masks, they were recog- 
nised by the Duchesse de Bourbon, to 
whom their being together gave great 
offence : first, because Madame de 
Cardillac had replaced her in the love 
of the Comte ; and secondly, because 
Madame had begun by taking her own 
husband, the Duc, from her before she 
had transferred her light affections to the 
Comte! The enraged Duchesse followed 
the masked pair, and addressed them in 
the most sarcastic manner, which, though 
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not unusual in a masquerade 
such as this, was not the less 
offensive. Madame de Cardillac 
managed to escape into the 
crowd, while the Duchesse tried 
to tear off the Comte’s mask. 
D’Artois so far forgot the 
privileges of the fair sex that 
he responded by crushing the 
mask of the Duchesse upon 
her face, and then rushed from 
the room. 

An attempt was made to hush 
the matter up, but the Duchesse 
was irreconcilable. She de- 
clared that the conduct of the 
Comte had been that of a 
ruffian, and all the women of 
the Court whom the Comte had 
slighted, and they were many, 
took her part. There was a 
great scandal; and as the Duc 
de Bourbon could not but hear 
of it, he thought it was neces- 
saty for him to call the Comte 
out. The King, Louis XVI., 
got wind of it, and he sum- 
moned the Duc and Duchesse 
to attend him in his closet, 
where they met the Comte, 
and he summarily commanded 
them to let the matter drop. 

This, however, satisfied no- 
body, and at last it was 
arranged that a duel should be 
fought between the Princes in 


the Bois de Boulogne. At the 


beginning it seemed as if the 
duel was to be a mere pretence, 
a theatrical crossing of swords 
and then the seconds were to 
interfere and stop the fight, 
but there is ground for thinking 
that it was real enough. 

When d’Artois arrived at the 
wood he saw the Duc, attended 
by several gentlemen. Alight- 
ing from his carriage, he ad- 
vanced towards him and said, 
*“*T understand, Sir, that the 
public say we are looking for 
each other.” To which the 
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Duc replied, “I am here, Sir, to receive 
your- commands.” “I am here to fulfil 
yours,” was the Comte’s answer. 

After this exchange of civilities they 
drew their swords, but before they had 
crossed them the Duc remarked to his 
opponent, “Sir, you are not aware that 
the sun shines full upon you.” ‘‘ You are 
right,” answered the Comte; ‘‘we had 
better proceed to that wall, where we shail 
find more shade than under these leafless 
trees." The two men next put their 
weapons under their arms and walked, 
conversing, to the spot indicated, followed 
by their seconds. And now their spurs 
were taken off, and then their coats, each 
operation being accompanied by the most 
wonderful politenesses. 

At length the fight began, the Comte 
a trifle flurried, the Duc cool. Several 
lunges passed, when the Duc was seen to 
stagger, and the seconds rushed up and 
begged that the duel should be stopped. 
“It is not for me,” said the Comte, “to 
offer any opinion; it is for the Duc to 
express his wishes. I am here at his 
orders.” The Duc lowered his sword 
and said, “I feel penetrated with grati- 
tude for your kindness, and shall never 
forget the honour you have done me.” 
On hearing this, the Comte opened his 
arms, and the Duc flew into his embrace. 

Honour being satisfied, the Comte 
apologised to the Duchesse, and the King 
punished the Princes for breaking the 
laws against duelling by a week’s nominal 
exile. 


VII. 
An account of the duels of the eighteenth 
century would be incomplete without a 
notice of that between the Duke of York 
and Colonel Lennox, which took place in 
1789. 
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The dispute which led to it had its 
Origin in the Duke saying that Colonel 
Lennox had heard words spoken to him 
at Daubigny’s to which no gentleman 
ought to have submitted. ‘This was 
repeated to Lennox, who asked the Duke, 
on parade, what were the words which he 
had submitted to hear. The Duke merely 
ordered him back to his post, but, after 
parade, the Prince went into the Orderly- 
Room, and before all the officers said he 
had no desire to shelter himself beneath 
his rank, and was ready to give Colonel 
Lennox satisfaction in the usual way. 

Lennox now wrote a circular letter to 
every member of Daubigny’s, with the 
request to be informed if such words had 
been addressed to him there, and appoint- 
ing a particular day for an answer from 
each—silence to be considered as a 
declaration that no such words could be 
recollected. He received no reply what- 
ever, and then wrote the Duke asking him 
to contradict the statement as publicly as 
he had made it. This the Prince declined 
to do, and Lennox sent a message desiring 
a meeting. Time and place were settled 
that evening, and the duel was fought on 
Wimbledon Common on May 17. 

Pistols were the weapons used. The Duke 
received Lennox’s fire, and the bullet 
just grazed his hair, but as he would not 
himself fire, the seconds stopped the duel. 

Lennox afterwards demanded a com- 
mittee of inquiry, with the result that they 
found: “It is the opinion of the Cold- 
stream Regiment that subsequent to the 
15th May, the day of the meeting in the 
Orderly - Room, Colonel Lennox has 
behaved with courage, but from the 
peculiar difficulties of his situation not 
with judgment.” 

Lennox exchanged into another regi- 
ment, and so the matter ended. 


—Sasren— 








AN ANTIQUE FAN. 


By G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


Author of “ An Uncanny Affinity.” 


" O you envy mc my gift of clair- 
voyance ?” said the fair Madame 
Delia, whom I had consulted concerning 
my future, with very startling results. ‘I 
can assure you my occult faculties have 
their drawbacks, and at times I see far 
more than I wish to. As regards the fas/, 
for instance, the curtain is sometimes 
lifted when I touch even inanimate objects, 
and scenes present themselves before me 
which have a disagreeable habit of haunt- 
ing me afterwards for many days. Do you 
see that fan?” 
She pointed as she spoke to a sparkling 
object under a glass case. ‘I generally 
keep it covered with a black silk hand- 


kerchief,”. she added, “‘ for the sight of it 


is so disturbing to me. It is just a 
little antique spangled fan, 40 look at— 
but thereby hangs a tale. Would you 
care to hear it ?” 

I assured her that I was all attention, 
and drew my chair nearer, glancing over 
my shoulder at the fan, with its painted 
shepherds and _ shepherdesses disporting 
themselves under garlands of roses on 
impossible blue-green grass. 

**T bought it,” said Madame Delia, “at 
an old curiosity-shop in one of the by- 
lanes of Chester; and as soon as I took 
it home I felt that there was something 
uncanny about the thing. When I held 
it in my hands that evening—whilst 
sitting alone by the fire—the most 
undesirable feelings gradually took posses- 
sion of me—distress, fear, and horror. I 
knew that these sensations arose from 
my holding the little antique toy, which 
was acting as a connecting-link between 
myself and some strange drama or tragedy 
of the past. 


“‘At first I could see nothing with my 
inner vision—or spiritual sight, as some 
prefer to call it—but after a while a scene 
arose before me. I perceived the interior 
of an ancient house, and saw, by the power 
of clairvoyance, a remote room, hung with 
tapestry, and lighted merely by a single 
lamp, whose flame appeared to be 
expiring. 

“This apartment, which I saw so dis- 
tinctly that I could afterwards recall the 
pale-coloured forms of horses and hounds 
worked so deftly on the canvas haagings, 
was occupied by a frantic figure that 
rushed to and fro, as if seeking some way 
of escape from this dismal prison. I made 
out this figure to be a woman, dressed in 
the picturesque costume of about 1680. 
Her hair was of an auburn colour, and hung 
dishevelled about her bloodless cheeks ; 
her eyes were wild and despairing. 

‘She flung herself on her knees before 
the iron-clamped door, and beat it 
passionately with her jewelled hand. 
She rose again to her feet and appeared 
to be uttering shrieks and cries, though 
I could hear no sound. The horrible 
scene was as distinct as if I, indeed, stood 
within the same gloomy den as this poor 
distraught prisoner, and I leapt from my 
chair as if also striving to escape from 
the horror of it all. In doing so the fan 
dropped from my hands, and the vision 
vanished from-my sight—to my unutter- 
able thankfulness and relief. 

** You will say that the whole thing was 
a nightmare, and that I had, whilst hold- 
ing the fan, been indulging in an after- 
dinner nap by the fire. But this was 
certainly not the case, for when I took up 
the fan again, to try a further experiment 
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with it, the whole frightful scene once 
more arose before me. I saw, for the 
second time, those frowning walls, dimly 
lit by the rays of the expiring tight—and 
that wild figure beating itself in a frenzy 
against the iron-clamped door. I even 
noticed blood on the hands, and a smear 
of blood on the livid face. The eyes, full 


of horror and anguish indescribable, 
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honour of selling you something in the 
antique line yesterday afternoon.’ 

““* An antique fan,’ I suggested. 

““* Ah, yes,’ he interrupted, ‘that’s just 
it. You'll pardon me for mentioning it— 
but I’ve got into a fine row with old 
Mr. Isaacs for selling it without the other 
articles. You see, they were all put 


together, and Mr. Isaacs wanted to dispose 


A scene arose before me. 


haunted me for hours afterwards. 
indeed a ghastly experience. 
**My wonder and curiosity were fully 
aroused, as you may imagine, and the next 
day I lost no time in re-visiting the old 
shop, to find out, if possible, where this 
mysterious fan had originally come from. 
“The dealer in curios—an intelligent 
and most loquacious little man, with 
elaborately curled hair, and features of 
the Jewish type—met me with: ‘ Beg 
pardon, Madam, but I think I had the 


It was 


of ’em in a lump There’s an antique 
necklace, a pair of shoes with paste 
buckles, an embroidered female dress of 
Charles the Second’s reign—to say nothing 
of a pair of earrings and some gold hair- 
pins, genuine seventeenth-century every 
one. Would you care to take a look 
at ’em ?’ 

“T told him that I should like to see them 
very much indeed ; whereupon he led me 
to an inner room, and showed me the poor 
relics of this mournful little tragedy—the 
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She beat the iron-clamped door with her jewelled hand. 
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tattered shoes, with their paste buckles, 
the ragged, moth-eaten gown of ancient 
mode, and the tarnished trinkets which 
had adorned some beauteous dame «or 
damsel of the Merry Monarch’s time. 
There they lay on a certain historic four- 
poster; and young Mr. Isaacs pointed 
them out to me with an air of some 
mystery. 

‘“«« The little fan you took such a fancy 
to yesterday,’ he said, ‘came into our 
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aratin a hole. Awful to think of, isn’t 
it? The skeleton’—here young Isaacs 
sank his voice to a dramatic whisper— 
‘was found crouched up in a corner, and it 
was dressed in all that finery. As soon 
as it was touched it just collapsed and 
seemed to crumble into nothing at 
all. . . . Of course, it all happened over 
two hundred years ago; but it must have 
been an awful, lingering sort of death for 
the poor wretch, whoever she was. One 


Lord Heronslee was mysteriously murdered in his own grounds. 


hands with the rest of the articles you see 
there ; and the whole lot was found in a 
secret room in Heronslee Castle, when 
the old place was pulled down. You see, 
Mr. Bloggs, the American millionaire who 
bought the property soon after young Lord 
Heronslee went “smash,” thought he’d 
like a more cheerful style of residence ; so 
he had the old pile down in no time, and 
there were some precious queer discoveries 
made—secret passages, secret documents, 
and a secret room in the west wing, in 
which some poor creature had been locked 
up and left to starve slowly to death like 


can’t help thinking of it—just as if it had 
only happened yesterday.’ 

““* Yes, indeed—an awful death!’ I 
repeated, as the vision of the preceding 
night again rose before me. ‘Can you 
tell me anything further? What do they 
suppose about it ?’ 

‘** Well, there were some ancient letters, 
found in an old recess, which prove that 
some kind of intrigue existed, without any 
doubt, between a certain Lord Heronslee 
and an actress of the Duke’s Play- 
house, and that he prevailed upon her to 
visit Heronslee Hall on more than one 
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occasion. This same Lord Heronslee was 
mysteriously murdered in his own grounds 
one Christmas Eve, about 1680; and it 
is supposed that his young friend, the 
unfortunate actress, was awaiting his 
return in the secret room, where he had 
locked her in for safety. No one at the 
time knew of this secret apartment except 
Lord Heronslee himself and his com- 
panion in wrong-doing—so the poor 
woman must have been left to perish 
without anyone suspecting her fate. The 
Hall was a barrack of a place, and the west 
wing quite remote from the part where 
Lady Heronslee and her servants lived. It 
was reputed to be haunted, so if any 
faint sounds of shrieks or groans were ever 
heard, no doubt it was all put down to 
the family ghost. It’s a gruesome story, 
isn’t it?’ concluded young Mr. Isaacs—‘ a 
kind of thing that haunts one in an un- 
pleasant way on dark and stormy nights.’ 
And he rubbed his hands as if in grim 
enjoyment of the horror of it all. 

‘** Are you sure you wouldn’t care to have 
the rest of the relics?’ he added. ‘1 
forgot to tell you that the fan you now 
possess was found on the floor—scarcely a 
yard away from the mouldering figure in 
the corner. Some love-token, no doubt, 
given to the by his lordship. 
Haven’t you noticed the initials on the 
handle—E. S.? We had to furbish it up 
a bit and add a few spangles, but it was in 
pretty good preservation when they found 
it. The rats and mice, “and such small 
deer,” didn’t consider it tasty, I 
pose. Are 
care to have 
buckles ?’ 


actress 


sup- 
wouldn’t 
the paste 


sure 
the shoes 
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““*No, indeed!’ I replied, with an 
involuntary shudder. ‘I shall not need 
anything more to remind me of such a 
gruesome history. I shall dream for many 
a night to come of the skeleton dressed in 
those rags of finery—ugh!’ 

“*QOh, well,’ said Mr. 
coldly, ‘ 


Isaacs, rather 
I dare say we shall be able to dis- 
pose of the lot to some Waxwork Company 
or other. ‘They could make such a good 
thing out of it, and represent the whole 
scene — secret room, tapestry, skeleton, 
rats and mice, and all that—in a very 
“telling” -and life-like way, thanks to 
clockwork. It would pay splendidly!’ 

*“*And no doubt a good many of the 
visitors would thoroughly enjoy the show,’ 
I muttered dryly as I hastened away from 
the sound of so much eloquence. 

‘* Alas, poor player-woman of the Duke’s 
House! Whata lamentable sequel to your 
tragedy, to have the whole ‘show’ repre- 
sented and exhibited to an admiring public 
at sixpence a head!” 

Madame Delia 
heavily. 

“‘I like to think,” she added, “that 
in the spirit-world they don’t know much 
about what happens here. It must be 
dreadful for them if they do. Imagine the 
feelings of poor ‘E. S.,’ for instance, if 
she heard the remarks of that vulgar Mr. 


Isaacs ! 


paused, and sighed 


“*Can’t you communicate with her, and 
ask her some questions?” I ignorantly 
asked. 

“‘ Certainly not,” said the clairvoyante ; 
“and I would not if I could. My power 
is very limited. I can only see things 
occasionally, and in a glass darkly.” 
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LEAVES FROM A TRAVELLER'S NOTE-BOOK. | 


T half-past six this morning the great 
square beyond the city gates where 
the market is held was crowded; the din 


was deafening. 
White Arabs, 
whose home is 
in the undefined 
hinterland of 
Algeria, jostled 
with stalwart 
blacks from 
Abyssinia and the 
Soudan; Shillah 
was spoken as 
much as Arabic; 
and Berbers, with 
their long, single 
lock of hair, were 
present on all 
A few 
soldiers of 


sides. 
his 
Shereefian 
Majesty Abdul 
Aziz were stroll- 
ing to and fro, 
seeking, like 
Apollyon, whom 
they might de- 
vour; a few Jews 
from Mogador, 
travelling  to- 
gether to Marra- 
kusha-al- Hamre, 
sat together by 
the chief gate. A 
long caravan of 
camels laden with 


dates from Tafilet was arriving from the 
interior; and as the camels, reached their 
accustomed places they sat down with 
many cries of satisfaction, quite heedless 
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No. II—IN A 


MOORISH 


MARKET. 





A FANATIC IN THE 


SUN, 


of the splendid curses of their owners. 
Patient Arabs sat in front of their stores 
of fresh vegetables and maize ; others pre- 


sided over fruit; 
a tempting display 
of German-made 
household utensils 
was the stock-in- 
trade of another; 
while one man, 
old, tattered, and 
blind, sat behind 
a collection of 
scrap-iron, old 
locks and hinges, 
rusty keys, bed- 
post knobs, dingy 
door-knockers, 
and bent nails, 
and disturbed by 
my passage past 
his wares, looked 
up with sightless 
eyes, murmured, 
“Allah sends 
custom,” and 
subsided again. 
Rumoursaid there 
had been a con- 
signment of slaves 
for this market in 
charge of a notor- 
ious half-bred 
Moor, but the 
presence of two or 
three Nazarenes 
was sufficient, 


perhaps, to account for the temporary 
absence of this exhibition. 

Hovering about the outskirts of the 
market-place were lepers and_ sufferers 
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A WANDERING DERVISH. 
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from elephantiasis, and many men with 
strange and terrifying mutilations or 
wounds, and these last followed every 
wayfarer, demanding alms and exhibiting 
in the fullest measure their varied mis- 
fortunes. Mosquitoes and flies of less 
objectionable kind were everywhere, and 
overhead in the clear sky vultures, mere 


A TRAVELLER’S 


NOTE-BOOK. 


the story-telier. I had watched him in 
other towns, and had vainly striven to 
understand the tales that gave so much 
amusement to his audience. He passed 
the beggars with a simple “Allah will 
provide!” that convinced them he had 
no intention of sharing divine respon- 
sibility, made his way to a corner beyond 


THE SNAKE-CHARMER. 


specks in “‘ depths blown clear of cloud,” 
watched patiently for the meal that waited 
them in the corner where sheep and cattle 
were being killed. The heat was immense, 
and the white town within the walls began 
to glow, until one seemed to see steam 
rising from the flat roofs. 

Down the dusty road leading from the 
interior to the Soko came a man without 
whom the market would be incomplete— 


the circle now occupied by the caravan 
from Tafilet, and seated himself comfort- 


ably on the ground. Within five minutes 
there was a circle of men and boys round 
him. A brisk conversation ensued. I 
gathered they were giving him directions 
concerning the tale they wished to hear. 
This is very often done in the Land of 
Sunset, where the story - teller flourishes ; 
the audience, conscious that the story- 
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teller lives by their support, will be very 
definite in demands, and not infrequently 
a plot must be altered in course of 
narration. 

Soon the story started, and no knowledge 
of Arabic was necessary to know that the 
raconteur is a man of parts. Though it 
is unlikely that Mudie or Smith would 
circulate a volume of these stories, in which 
Oriental imagination travels a very long 
way into very strange quarters, it was clear 
that the audience was deeply moved, the 
interest extending from the grey-bearded 
veterans of more than sixty years old down 
to the fifteen-year-old boys, who had, per- 
haps, better been elsewhere. 

Later in the morning, when the sun’s 
rays were nearly vertical, and most of the 
business was suspended, the story-teller 
was still at his labours, and his audience 
had grown until the enlarged circle was 
four or five deep, the inner rings sitting 
down, the others standing up. ‘Traders to 
whom Allah had vouchsafed sufficient 
custom had left their stock in charge of 
children ; had 


beggars forgotten their 


woes, and were eagerly listening to the 
tale, which one who understood told me 
related to a most beautiful princess, a 
wicked djinn, an old husband, and a young 


man. More of the story than that I hold 
it wise to forget. 

To the excitement of his audience, to 
their cries of pleasure, to their constant 
smiles and occasional jokes, the story- 
teller was indifferent. He seemed to take 
an intense delight in the development of 
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his romance, and never showed any sign 
of sharing the emotions of his audience. 
It was an interesting assembly, and | 
would have stayed with it until the end, 
but the sun forbade, and I rode on to the 
shelter of the town wall, where a snake- 
charmer had gathered a small audience. 
His gifts and goods appealed less to 
the elder market-men, and his efforts 
could not have been remunerative. From 
the country came a small group of 
prisoners, tied neck and foot together, in 
charge of some Shereefian soldiers. ‘Their 
clothes were torn and muddy; a few had 
bandaged weunds, one or two had fresh 
wounds and no bandages. 
pushed past the story - teller, whose 
audience did not trouble to turn 
round ; they passed the snake - charmer, 
and one or two boys looked for mud and 
stones to throw at them. ‘‘ Who are 
they?” I asked; and the reply came 
back, ‘‘ Enemies of our Lord the Sultan; 
dogs, sons of Christians and of Jews.” 
Perhaps it is needless to say they were 
devout Muslims, but to be Christian or 
Jew is a reproach. So they passed in 
all their misery beyond the city walls to 
starve in the Kasbah and thereby purge 
their offence ; and scarcely had they gone 
when the Muezzin from the minaret of 
the City Mosque called the faithful to 
prayer, and story-teller, snake-charmer, 
and all others who worked in the Soko, 
ceased from their labours and turned 
towards Mecca to proclaim the unity 
of Allah. THE TRAVELLER. 
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HOW DIEGO ROXAS CHEATED THE OUBLIETTE. oul 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 








LA CUEVA 
soundly, and 

with good All the world 
knows what happens when in rough 
waters the clay pot jostles the brazen; 
but this was a case of egg-shell china 
trying conclusions with cast-iron, and the 


UAN 


was 


BAUTISTA DE 
cursing himself 
cause. 


crash was like to bury the splinters out of 


sight for ever! 

Who was he that he should put out 
his hand against Ferdinand the Catholic, 
King of Aragon, Castile, Naples, Sicily, 
and the Lord only knew where else besides ? 
for Ferdinand had his grip on 
Europe. Truly he had been a triple and 
a thrice triple fool to lend an ear to these 
plausible whispers of discontent and un- 
rest! As well might pigeons band together 
against a hawk as the scattered and jealous 
nobles of one paltry province seek to stand 
against the power of Ferdinand ! 

Well, they had tried it—tried it to their 
utmost—and they had failed, and now 
there was no hope but in the King's 
mercy ; and at the thought, though he 
was no coward, de la Cueva shivered. 
The King’s mercy would be scant enough 
unless his uncle, the Cardinal, stood his 
friend; and his crafty 
Almazan, with his eyes 
would risk nothing which might cost 
him the King’s favour. What was 
the life of a nephew—aye, or of twenty 
nephews—compared with holding fast 
Ferdinand’s influence ? Why, nothing, 
nothing ; a thistledown in the scale; nay, 
not so much, since a thistledown counted 
for something, a nephew for nothing at 
all! Yet if the Cardinal failed him, there 
was an end to Juan Bautista de la Cueva, 


on the tiara, 


half 


Eminence of 


and so it was fifty chances to one but this 
yielding to the King’s clemency had been 
the piling of folly upon folly. There 
were always the mountains in the north, 
and a wild ride had, perhaps, been better 
than a tame submission. Well, he would 
know soon, for this was the third day since 
Diego Roxas, his squire and milk-brother, 
had ridden south to Segovia, where the 
Cardinal kept state, and be it for life or 
death Diego Roxas was no man to lose 
time on the road. 

If the Cardinal took up his cause it 
would be no more than, perhaps, a year’s 
seclusion, a virtual banishment; dull 
enough, though, after all, a year had no 
more than twelve months in it; whereas, 
if the Cardinal held aloof! But—and in 
his unrest Cueva sprang from his chair 
and took to pacing the floor—he could 
not, dared not, leave him to the King’s 
wrath and see a sister's son go to the 
block or the wheel. It would be a 
cowardice, an infamous cowardice; and 
he smote his clenched left hand on the 
palm of the right. As he did so the door 
was flung open, and on Diego Roxas’s face 
Cueva saw the shadow of the Cardinal’s 
infamy and the Cardinal’s cowardice. 

‘Failure ?” he halting in 
walk. 

“‘ Failure,” answered the squire grimly ; 
‘“‘self-preservation is the first law of his 
Eminence, and no bad law either. As for 
you, you may hang, Senor. He is ina 
passion of terror, wrings his hands, 
curses you, and wails that he is com- 
promised. If the stirring of a finger- 
joint could save you, there would no 
finger be stirred.” 


said, his 
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_ With a sharp sibilant sound, Cueva drew 
in a deep breath between his teeth. ‘To 
the wholesome strength of seven-and- 
twenty the world was very sweet, and now 
its end was so near at hand that he could 
look across its edge and into the gulf 
beyond. He was no coward—no; and 
with a sword in his hand he would have 
faced the worst cheerily, as a man should ; 
but to be done to death in a corner like 
some tame beast—that sickened him, 
and in his agony he cursed he knew not 
what. 

“They must take me first, Diego,” he 
cried, “‘ and, by all the Saints, I shall leave 
my mark on some of them!” 

“By your leave, Sefor,” answered the 
other gravely, “‘that were a fool’s way. 
What! a de la Cueva yield himself to the 
King’s grace, and then turn upon the poor 
innocent wretches 
King’s bidding!” 

“Then is there nothing for it but to go 
like a calf to my slaughtering. But thou 
art right, Diego, and the more shame to 
me that I had forgotten. Faith is faith, 
though aman die for it. Well, that mad- 
ness is ended, and with it all’s ended. 
May God give me patience and grace to 
remember that even a crass fool can be a 
Christian gentleman ! 
abroad ?” 

Before answering, the squire closed the 
door behind him, and with careful caution 
pulled the curtain across it ; then he turned 
to the Count. 

“Senor, you are a Cueva, I a Roxas; 


who came to do the 


There was no news 


and for nine generations there has never 
lacked a Roxas to serve a Cueva, nor a 
Cueva to succour a Roxas. 
breast fed us, the same motherly love 
sheltered us, and all Diego Roxas has in 


The same 


the world comes from Cueva. 
that Diego Roxas has in the world 
belongs to Cueva, and the time has 
come to give it back. As I passed the 
guard at the gate I heard enough to know 
that the orders have come from Toledo 
that you shall sleep to-night in Los 
Perdidos. If the doors of Los Perdidos 
close on a Cueva, when will they open, 
Sehor? Never, never. Let there be no 
disguising the truth over that. But if they 


All, then, 
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closed upon a Roxas, a poor worthless. 
wastrel of a squire not worth the hanging, 
why—why——” 

‘“Why”—and the harshness was gone 
from the Count’s voice—“ why, my poor 
Diego, they would rack thee till thy joints 
split.” 

With his left hand he gripped the 
squire’s shoulder, holding him at arm’s 
length. ‘“‘A Cueva can die, my brother 
Diego, but never let another die in his. 
shoes.” 

‘But, Sefor,” broke out the squire 
passionately, “it is my right. The 
mother who bore me bore me for Cueva, 
and, by the Saints, I’Il have my rights! At 
worst it’s a life for a life, and what is mine 
matched with yours ?” 

*Wouldst thou have me 
for a coward all my days? 
more of it.” 

“* But, Sefior, none would know. 
be Cuev2.” 

‘Speak no more of it, I say. My God, 
Diego! would it not be enough that / 
should know? Who am I that a man 
should love me like this?” 

“It is my right,” insisted the other ; 
“and, Sefior, the risk is less than you 
think—that is, less to me than to you. 
Pedro Martoval, the gaoler, has a 
daughter; and so, Sefior, Diego Roxas 
risks but little in Los Perdidos.” 

After all, the hunger for life was keen ; 
and de la Cueva caught at the hope. 
“Tell me the truth, Diego”—and he 
turned the squire so that the light fell 
upon his eyes—‘‘the truth as between 
man and man in the face of heaven. 
Can the wench aid you, and will she, or 
do you put a lie upon me to my saving?” 

“No lie, Sefior, but pure truth. To 
be honest, the man—her father—will 
have none of me because I am no 
more than a squire; and because of 
Teresa’s fair face he looks high. Nay, 
he will not so much as see me; but when 
it comes to the pinch it will go harder 
with us than I dream if a woman’s wit, 
and the wit of a man not a fool, will not 
untie the tangle. It is more than a chance, 
Sefior, and that is the truth; and if it were 
less than a chance, if it were but the shadow 


live shamed 
Speak no 


I would 





HOW 


of a chance, we would needs try it. The 
Condé de la Cueva must not die like a rat 
in a trap.” 

Turning away, Cueva tramped up and 
down the room, the puppet of a dozen 
humours. “It is a fool’s scheme,” he 
cried, ‘‘and will have a fool’s end. The 
trick would be seen through at the first 
glance, and we would both suffer. Thee 
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your leave again, I am not such a fool but 
I can play the lord for the saving of my 
skin.” 

“‘ But the wench, Diego, the wench ?” 

‘““The wench,” said the other, “is a 
good wench, and knows a man when she 
sees one. Have no fear for the wench, 
Sefior.” 

Without more ado the squire kicked off 


He set to work unloosing his doublet. at the throat. 


they would hang off-hand, and I, for having 
tried to climb into safety on your shoulders, 
would be held to shame for all time as a 
coward.” 


**By your leave, Senor, the trick would 
hold. Between a Cueva and a Roxas there 
is no more than the clothes. You are 
great enough in your own country, but who 
knows you in Burgos? Why, the Pope of 
Rome could pass here for a plain priest, 
and no soul be a whit the wiser. And, by 


his long riding-boots, mud-stained to the 
thighs with his gallops from Segovia, and 
set to work unloosing his doublet at the 
throat. 

“These must serve your turn, Sefor; 
the Saints be praised we are much of a 
height. As for me,” and he eyed the 
Count’s sober garments critically, *‘ I must 
crave something finer than plain grey. A 
plumed hat, yon green satin doublet with 
the padded shoulders and silk hose, will 
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prove me a Cueva to demonstration. 
Come, Sefior, the time runs short, and 
we must dress our parts.” 

Later, when the tramp on the paved 
streets halted at the great door opening 
on the Plaza, and the Captain of the 
King’s Guard hammered its panels with 
more vigour than ceremony, the answer 
was courteous beyond expectation. ‘Too 
courteous by half, thought Captain 
Garcias, as he eyed doubtfully the frankly 
opened door. For all that he was a 
stranger to Burgos, this de la Cueva had 
a reputation not easily hidden, and that he 
should yield without a struggle was incon- 
ceivable. Surely there was a snare some- 
Nor was it until Diego Roxas, 
the Count’s own body-squire, still splashed 
with mud from his hard riding, came 
himself to lead them to his master that 
Captain Garcias could be persuaded that 
all was peace. Then his troubled doubt- 
fulness turned to a fine contempt. 

‘* So the man is a coward, and the tales 
we heard were lies!” he said. ‘ Why, 
even a scullion-wench would have fought 
at such a time, if only with her finger- 
nails!” 

“ But 
sion 


“er 


where ? 


the Count had made 
” began the squire. 
Ta, ta, ta, ta, the tales grew in the 
telling; *tis a way they have with men’s 
deeds,” broke in Garcias unceremoniously. 
“The man is a coward, and there’s no 
more to be said. As for thee, friend, 
cultivate a little humbleness, lest a stirrup- 
leather admonish thee”; and it is to the 
credit of Diego Roxas’s self-restraint that 
he held his peace. 

“Three of you follow,” said Captain 
Garcias curtly across his shoulder, ‘and 
let the rest keep their ears open and be 
ready if I call. Now, fellow, for this 
sheep in the tiger-skin.” 

Silently Diego Roxas flung open the door, 
and then stood aside in the passage-way, 
but the other motioned him to go forward. 
*“No, no, we ’ll have no hangers-on at our 
backs. Like master, like man. I’]l risk no 
coward’s thrust from behind.” Whereat 
Diego Roxas cursed softly under his 
breath, but, curbing his wrath, did as he 
was bid. 


submis- 
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By the side of the table, and at its 
further end, sat de la Cueva, his crossed 
legs thrust out before him, his arms folded, 
and his chin upon his breast. Out ot 
the great bows on his shoes came the 
gleam of silver buckles, and from each 
padded shoulder of his green satin 
doublet hung huge knots of ribbon, their 
tails sweeping almost to the floor. At 
his elbow broad-brimmed velvet 
hat of the same colour as his doublet, 
its wide flap looped up by a diamond- 
headed silver pin. By the hat lay a 
sheathed sword. 

As Garcias entered at the squire’s heels, 
Cueva lifted his head and stared the 
soldier full in the face. Then he rose to 
his feet. ‘‘It is the King’s will,” he said, 
without waiting for the other to speak, 
‘‘and I know how to obey, even as, to 
my misfortune, I have known 
disobey.” 

As his eyes fell on the other’s braveries 
of dress Garcias laughed aloud in derision. 
The stern, hard-bitten soldier of many 
camps held such fripperies in contempt. 
But as the Count spoke, and the gaze of 
the two met, his face sobered. This was 
a man, for all his outward foolery. 

a, know how to. obey,” he 
answered, ‘“‘and at times a sorry duty it 
is. In the King’s name, Sefior!” and he 
lightly touched Cueva on the be-ribboned 
shoulder. 

“*In the King’s name,” echoed the other 
gravely. ‘‘I expected you, Sefior, and so 
am ready. It is Los Perdidos, I suppose ? 
Aye, well, I am ready. Diego, see that 
proper clothing be sent. I am _ your 
prisoner, Sefior; or, rather, the prisoner 
of the King’s pleasure ; but, by your leave, 
one thing first.” 

Turning to the table, he lifted the 
sheathed sword and drew it. “If de la 
Cueva has sinned, so has de la Cueva’s 
blade; and ‘as the one is broken, so let 
the other be broken”; and _ pressing 
the point upon the floor, he snapped 
the steel with a sudden downward thrust. 
‘“* Now, Sefior, I am at your orders; and 
do thou, Diego, quit Burgos, lest it be 
thought there is some scheme hatching 
on my behalf. Let there be nothing of 


Was a 


how to 


too, 
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that sort; henceforth I am the King’s 
true servant.” 

That the two, master and squire, should 
clasp hands was but natural, yet at first it 
was strange to Garcias that the squire 
grieved the most at the separation; then 
he thought, ‘‘ See how blood tells!” and 
in his growing admiration for the master 
he straightway forgot the man. 

The prison of Los Perdidos well deserved 
its name, and as Diego Roxas de la Cueva 
heard the stout iron bolts run noisily into 
their sockets, he felt in truth one of “ the 
lost.” The swift transition from sunlight 
to a groping dark, from the width of the 
warm world to the chill of the blind 
passage-way, broke his nerve, and he had 
need of all his optimism not to cry aloud 
in his despair. Light there was none, 
except through a narrow grating three 
feet above the door, a grating so choked 
with the filth of years that the spaces 
between the bars were no more than knife- 
slits. 

Setting down a miserable rushlight on 
a stone shelf projecting from the grimy 
wall, Pedro Martoval went through the few 
formalities of the law. 

This was the King’s warrant. Aye, he 
saw that; this was Juan Bautista de la 
Cueva, Count and what not; aye, he saw 
him, but his name _ henceforth was 
No. 17. And this, in turn, was Pedro 
Martoval’s receipt. 

“Tis a safe bank,” he said, in grim 
jest, “‘ and what the King deposits he can 
have again at call, though we give no 
usury. No. 17, this way.” 

But to lose his identity and be labelled 
like a pledge at a Lombard Jew’s did not 
suit Diego Roxas. 

‘No ‘seventeens tor me, fellow!” he 
cried loudly, starting as he spoke at the 
hollow roar of his own voice in the narrow 
vault; ‘‘I am the Count de la Cueva, and 
just so long as thou rememberest that, so 
long wilt thou benefit thy pocket. Gold 
is gold even in Los Perdidos—eh, Master 
Gaoler ?” 

Lifting the rushlight from the stone 
shelf, Pedro Martoval examined his 
prisoner from head to foot, noted the 
silver pin in the cap, the sheen of the 
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satin doublet, the broad buckles in the 
shoes, and nodded his head approvingly. 

““Count? Aye, so it was written in the 
parchment,” he said; “but there be 
Counts and Counts, my lord, and Los 
Perdidos sees few with gold in their 
pouches. You can buy all Burgos if you 
have the pieces.. This way, Sefior. Now, 
there ’s a jewel of a room”—and Pedro 
Martoval raised the flickering lamp above 
his head and looked round complacently— 
‘a jewel of a room.” 

** A real jewel,” said the prisoner gravely, 
as he stepped to the gaoler’s side. “A 
veritable black pearl!” 

The cell was quadrangular, some twelve 
feet long by ten broad. At the further end 
a stone bench ran along the wall, and by 
it stood, set solidly in the flagged floor, a 
circular flat-topped stone about two feet 
high. These were bed and table, and the 
sole furnishings. Above them, and placed 
high in the thick wall, was a choked 
grating, similar to that which was 
assumed to light the outer corridor. ‘The 
walls themselves were of stone, blackened 
by age, and for the first five feet of their 
height were faintly polished by rubbing 
shoulders with many generations of 
unhappy wretches ; beyond that limit the 
grime and filth hung in an undisturbed 
crust. 

‘Good, Sefior, good!” and Pedro 
Martoval laughed the pleased laugh of 
one who sees his way to fat profits; “a 
veritable black pearl! Now none but a 
lord could have thought of such a pretty 
conceit. Is there aught the pearl lacks, 
Sefior? All that you crave is yours for the 
buying—except an open door,” he added 
as an afterthought. 

“For the present a decent bed and 
some wine ; later, supper such as a gentle- 
man can eat; and, hark you, Master 
Gaoler, stretch your rules to the utmost, for 
when my uncle, the Cardinal, gets the ear 
of the King F 

“Oh, ho!” interrupted Pedro Martoval, 
who stood on scant ceremony with his 
guests; “‘ your uncle the Cardinal ?” 

** Aye, Cardinal d’Almazan, who is but 
a single step from the Popedom.” 

“« And you are his nephew, Sefior?” 
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‘‘His sole nephew and heir, Master 
Gaoler— understand that. See to it, 
therefore, that the wine be good ; we sons 
of the Church are critical.” 

When he left cell No. 17 Pedro 
Martoval did two strange things. At the 
further end of the corridor, underneath a 
smoky lamp set on a sconce, was hung a 
small brass crucifix. To it the gaoler 
went, and on his knees before it vowed 
that if in this thing he but got his heart’s 
desire, then the Chapel of Our Lady of 
Succour should have such a votive gift as 
had not been seen in Burgos for seven 
years; then he went to his daughter’s 
room and curtly bade her dress herself in 
her gayest finery. 

“And be not so long about it as is 
maids’ custom. I have an errand for thee, 
an errand in the house ; and as the lights 
are dim see that the colours be bright. 
That crimson heuk and the dark green 
kirtle will serve. Shake thy hair loose in 
fine lady fashion, and set that spangled 
cap upon thy head and a bunch of lawn 
about thy throat, with a flower against the 
white, if there is such a thing as a flower 
in all Los Perdidos. No dallying, now. 
I give thee twenty minutes, and not a tick 
longer.” 

Half an hour later when Pedro Martoval 
walked critically round his daughter there 
was but little he could find fault with. 

‘““H’m, a belt with a sizeable buckle 
might But there, child, there, ’tis 
thy face that counts, after all. The buckle 
might draw the eye away, and thy face 
is well enough, though it is thy father 
that says so.” 

Pedro Martoval was right. A sweet 
face it was that was framed in the spangled 
cap and the folds of brown hair drawn 
across the ears and then falling to the 
waist from its loop of ribbons; a sweet 
and winsome face, and as little like that 
of her crafty, rhgged sire as a bunch of 
apple-blossom is to a wizened pippin. 

“Now, child, bring that tray of wine 
with thee and follow me. If the Count 
speaks to thee, curtsey as becomes thy 
-station, but keep thy woman’s tongue as 
quiet as may be. If it please the Saints, 
there will be a time to chatter later on.” 
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* Taking with him a larger lamp than 
customary, Pedro Martoval led the way 
to No. 17, and as the key grated in the 
clumsy lock, he whispered: ‘‘ Follow me 
closely, but go no further than the 
doorway.” 

Once inside the cell he halted, holding 
the lamp so that the light fell full upon 
Teresa. ‘‘ Your wine, Senor,” said he, 
and said no more. 

Perhaps it was the grey light of the cell 
that deceived her; perhaps it was that 
Diego Roxas wore the Count’s gay bonnet 
drawn too far forward across his face; 
perhaps it was that, being a modest maiden, 
her eyes looked no higher than the stone 
flags; but until the prisoner spoke 
Teresa made no sign. ‘Then she shrieked 
and started so violently that both bottle 
and glass were flung spinning across the 
floor with a crash that half drowned her 
voice. 

** Good Lord, Diego!” 

“True,” and the Count’s nerves must 
have been shaken by the accident, for his 
voice trembled ; ‘‘ Lord Diego! A pretty 
compliment, damsel, that my name should 
be known even in Los Perdidos.” 

“Diego ?” said Pedro Martoval, look- 
ing from the one to the other, and in his 
surprise forgetting to be wrathful at the 
loss of the ‘*Diego? I dare be 
sworn there was no Diego in the parch- 
ment ?” 

*“Wouldst thou 


wine. 


have me fill up the 


King’s sheepskins with too long a 
parade?” answered No. 17 with a 
laugh. “Juan Bautista Diego Manuel, 
and half a dozen other godfathers 
to boot, but all ending—which is 
the main point to me and to thee— 
in Count de la Cueva. We have made 
our mark on the world, it seems; and so 
has our pretty friend,” and he pointed 
to the splash of wine upon the floor. 
“‘Let there be two bottles next time, 
Master Gaoler, and do thou help me in 
the emptying of them.” 

Thenceforward, for a long year Diego 
Roxas kept his secret. Money he had in 
sufficiency, since the Cueva without the 
walls cared lavishly for the necessities of 
the Cueva within. Thrice a week he saw 
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Pedro Martoval walked criticaily round his daughter. 
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Teresa, but always in the presence of her 
father, and the understanding between 
them was clear enough, though he did not 
so much as touch her hand; and the 
familiarity which sprang up appeared no 
more than the gracious condescension of 
the Count de la Cueva to the gaoler’s 
daughter. 

Never once had Pedro Martoval referred 
to the outer world until a day in the 
eleventh month of Cueva’s imprisonment. 
‘* My time is nearly at an end,” the Count 
had said; “with the recurrence of the 
season the King will remember me; or, if 
he still forgets, my uncle, the Cardinal, 
will jog his recollection.” 

But Pedro Martoval shook his head. 
** Build not on that, Sefior. The gossip 
of Burgos is that the King is in an evil 
mood, and as for his Eminence 23 

** Well, man, what of his Eminence ?” 

“Only this, Sefior: rumour has it that 
the Cardinal coquetted with France—over 
what I know not; these things are not my 
affairs—and that but for the shaved crown 
it would go hard with the head. Build 


not on the Cardinal, Sefior, for it is a 
foundation like to tumble and bring you 


down with it.” Then he went on without 
apparent relevance: “’Tis a sweet world 
outside. The sunlight and the spring of 
the turf underfoot, the blast of the fresh 
wind in the face, are worth a sacrifice. 
Lord, lord, to see the play of the corn as 
it dulls and glistens in the breeze, to fill 
the nostrils with the sweetness of a bloom- 
ing vineyard, to draw a deep breath on a 
hill-slope and watch the glint of the river 
shimmering through the branches: that is 
life—life! Here, God knows, ’tis dismal 
enough, and in ten years a man grows as 
grey and sorrowful as the walls them- 
selves.” 

He stood silent a moment while Diego 
Roxas stared at him, open-mouthed in his 
wonder, but prtsently he went on, still 
talking to himself, but as if his thought 
had taken a turn— 

*A good wench, Teresa, a comely 
wench, too—modest and sober-minded. 
There be many fine dames who, matched 
with my Teresa, are no more than puddle 
to milk.” Turning, he flung the door 
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open with a crash, but paused on the 
threshold. ‘‘ Be advised, Sefior, be 
advised ; do not build on the Cardinal,” 
and so went out, leaving Diego Roxas 
pondering. 

If Pedro Martoval’s news were true, the 
hopes of the Count de la Cueva were in an 
evil case. 

From that day forward the current of 
Pedro Martoval’s talk was changed. No 
longer was it some callous story of how 
that morning No. 12 had gone to the 
block; or No. 29 had died after thirty 
years of the dungeons, unknown and 
unpitied, his very name forgotten; nor 
even of grim reminiscences of Los 
Perdidos and the long line of unfortunates 
who, in his own day and before, had 
occupied No. 17; but rather of the fresh- 
ness of the outer world, of the Cardinal’s 
disgrace at Court, and of Teresa, of whom 
Diego Roxas now saw but little. 

“She is fit for a prince,” he had 
said one day, and in his heart Diego 
prayed God that a squire might serve 
instead. 

Then, on the third day after the Count’s 
year of imprisonment had expired there 
came a change. [Even to wits that had 
not been sharpened by misfortune to alert 
watchfulness it was plain that when he 
paid his morning visit Pedro Martoval was 
ill at ease. He stammered in his talk, 
wandered aimlessly up and down the cell, 
and if his shifty glances caught the 
prisoner’s eye he looked hastily away. 

‘“*There is news, Master Gaoler?” and 
Diego Roxas’s voice was very grave, for 
he did not like the signs he read. ‘Come, 
out with it; be *: what it may I am man 
enough to hear i.” 

For one hardened to the sorrows of 
others the keeper of Los Perdidos was 
much moved. A shrewd cynic would 
have said that to stir his selfish soul 
so deeply some sharp crisis in his own 
affairs must needs have risen; but Diego 
Roxas saw nothing beyond misfortune 
to himself. 

“Come, man,” he said again, as the 
other stood silent, biting his lips; ‘‘ speak 
out ; this waiting upon heaven knows what 
is worse than the worst.” 
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“Tt is not my doing, Sefior, not my 
doing ; and I pray you will hold me blame- 
less,” he stammered ; “‘ but the King—the 
King a 

“ Aye, fellow, the King ? 
King ?” 

“The King has bade me shift your 
quarters, Sefior, and with the best will in 
the world I can do no more than obey.” 


What of the 
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man, and let us at least see the place. It 
is surely a great honour, and argues a long 
memory, that the King should trouble 
himself how a poor wretch like myself is 
housed! What number this time ? 
‘Number ooo,” said Pedro Martoval 
curtly, and turned into the passage. 
Number ooo lay some twenty paces 
down the corridor, towards where hung 


” 


*“* To the health of the Countess de la Cueva,” he said aloud. 


“Come,” and Diego Roxas drew a long 


breath. “Things might be worse, for 
this place is no dame’s boudoir. Ha! I 
understand; ’tis some villainous hole in 
the bowels of this accursed place they 
would bury me in? A hole where a man 
will rot and rot with the life still strong in 
him ? Is that the riddle’s reading ?” 
“No, Sefior, no; the place is on this 
level, and no more than three doors away.” 
“Then if a man can but fill his lungs in 
it and stretch himself it-can be no worse 
than this,” answered Roxas. “Lead on, 


No. 206. November 1900 


the smoky lamp and the brass crucifix ; 
and at the sight of it Diego Roxas laughed 
aloud. 

““Why, man,” 
gaoler gaily on 
palace—a palace! 
thrice the 
hard 


he cried, slapping the 
the shoulder, 

What? A 
size of the last? Smooth, 
cement to the walls instead of 
filthy sweating stones and an abomination 
of rotting mortar? A sound wooden floor 
in place of chilly flags? ’Tis true it is 
empty as a barn and will need some 
furnishing; and that for all its large 


“as 


window 


L 
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window the air is heavy; but if this be 
the King’s mood, Cueva will be done with 
his troubles before long !” 

“‘ Aye,” said Pedro Martoval drily. “‘ My 
thought too. That your lordship may be 
convinced of the King’s graciousness, 
will it please you to stand there?” And 
he pointed to the further end of the cell, 
to its very edge, and underneath the 
barred window. ‘Now, for the Lord’s 
sake, Sefior, move neither hand nor foot.” 

For an instant the gaoler disappeared 
into the passage; then, returning, he 
cautiously pushed the floor with his heel 
six feet in front of his prisoner, and hastily 
drew back. 

Noiselessly the floor collapsed, and as 
Diego Roxas hugged backward at the 
smooth plaster with crooking fingers, he 
saw beneath him just such a gulf of death 
as Cueva had looked into in his despair. 
Slowly, as his eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, the grey shadows of the pit 
crept lower and lower, until at length, 
thirty feet below, they were lost in the 
profundity of blackness, while up the 
dismal shaft there rolled heavy exhalations 
and suggestions of mouldering mortality 
that filled him with horror. 

“°Tis the King’s door of escape,” said 
Pedro Martoval grimly, “and not a few 
have taken it. A pretty place, is it not, 
Seftor, for a man to play hide-and-seek 
with death? Which, d’ye think, would 
win the game in the end ?” 

Returning to the passage, he touched 
some second secret spring, and line by 
line, inch by inch, the floor swung grudg- 
ingly back into its place. 

“Truly the light is sweet,” said Pedro 
Martoval, eyeing Diego Roxas keenly; 
‘and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun; but sweet as the sunlight 
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is, there are many would hold Teresa 
Martoval sweeter, though she is but a 
gaoler’s daughter. Skin for skin,” he 
went on, “‘ yea, all a man hath will he give 
for his life.” 

“Fool!” cried Diego Roxas, and his 
face had gone as grey as wood ashes— 
‘fool! what have | to give for my life ?” 

“A Cueva has his name, Sejfor,” 
answered Pedro Martoval eagerly. “If I 
report to Toledo that on such-and-such a 
day the Condé de la Cueva died in Los 
Perdidos of a fever—'tis the Court phrase, 
my lord—who shall say no? Better 
marry the gaoler’s daughter than the King’s 
oubliette, Senior.” 

“But,” said Diego Roxas doubtfully, 
“what of the damsel? Was there not 
some fellow, a Diego Roxas, who——?” 

‘““Heed it not, Sefior,” cried Pedro 
Martoval hastily ; “‘ twas nothing, nothing. 
Why, fora year past the wench has not so 
much as named him. Nay, if I read signs 
aright, the Count de la Cueva, prisoner 
and all though he is, has left no room in 
her thoughts for Diego Roxas!” 

* * * % 

That night, two hours after sundown, 
Pedro Martoval sat in his gaoler’s room— 
alone. A tumbler of wine was in his hand, 
and his face was merry with an un- 
accustomed smile. 

“To the health of the Countess de la 
Cueva,” he said aloud, the smile broadening 
into a laugh. ‘‘’Twas a good lie of mine 
and a sharp stroke of wit! My faith! but 
yon gaping hole is a marvellous persuader, 
and would frighten a man into the arms of 
an uglier wench than Teresa—though, to 
give him his due, he was ready enough— 
and now that they are fast wedded, the 
King may forgive my lord Count to-morrow 
and welcome!” 
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HERE are some queer streets in 
England, as many people can 
testify. There are the streets of such a 
Jarge town as Hull, all as flat as the 
proverbial billiard-table ; there are con- 
versely the streets of Halifax, all as hilly 
as ever they can be. There is the High 
Street at Clovelly, so steep that you have 
to mount in steps here and there; and 
there is the precipitous chief street at 
Arundel that you can hardly mount at all. 
Then you may recollect the old-fashioned 
narrow streets of York, in some of which 
you could nicely shake hands out of the 
chamber-window of one house with the 
occupant at the similar window of the 
house opposite; and you may conjure up 
the winding streets of Whitby and other 
seaside spots, which streets seem to have 
ten turns to the half-mile, besides twenty- 
two sharp corners sticking out! 

But when you have thus called to 
memory all the queer streets you know or 
have seen, you will doubtless award the 
palm to those at Yarmouth, familiar to all 
visitors to Peggotty’s town as “ The 
Rows.” What person who has ever been 
at Yarmouth can forget the Rows? Of all 
queer streets in our land surely they are 
the queerest! For there are not only one 
or two of them that Yarmouth can boast 
of; there are no less than one hundred 
and forty-five ! 

It is not the least strange feature about 
these Rows that even their number seems 
to have been to some folks a matter of 
singular medley. It would appear to be 
the easiest thing in the world to count 
them, seeing that they are all there, as they 
have been since they were first made. Yet 
several authorities, and good authorities, 
have been singularly at variance on so 
simple a matter as the fact of how many 


Rows there are! One guide tells you that 
there are 154, and another authority states 
that there are 156. These extraordinary 
errors have been so often perpeirated as 
to have occasioned much confusion, and 
it is indeed difficult to account for their 
origin. Several theories have been 
advanced for that purpose, but the most 
probable seems to be that of a Yarmouth 
writer upon “The Rows,” who suggests 
that a careless compositor, setting up the 
number 145, transposed the last two 
figures inadvertently, which mistake 
escaped notice and so became public 
property, and was perpetuated right and 
ieft. But even this well-informed ‘writer 
does not venture even to suggest how it 
came about that 156 should be given in 
another book as the number of the Rows! 

Now what is a Yarmouth “ Row,” and 
why have I called these Rows the queerest 
streets in England? A Row is a street, 
generally extremely narrow, which passes 
from the centre of the town—represented, 
say, by the market-place—and goes at right 
angles to the latter until it reaches the 
harbour or the river Yare. The curiosity 
of the Row lies in_ several points. 
First, in its narrowness; secondly, in 
its name of “Row”; thirdly, in the 
curious houses on each side of it, and their 
inhabitants ; fourthly, in the kind of vehicles 
that were built especially for the Rows ; 
and fifthly, in various individual character- 
istics of the Rows taken separately. 

How did the name of “ Row” origi- 
nate? There have been three theories 
advanced. One is that it is derived from 
the verb rhodio, to walk. ‘This appears to 
the writer very far-fetched. Another view 
is that it is the same word as the Saxon 
rowa,a rank. This derivation is slightly 
more absurd than the first one. And 
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thirdly, it has been suggested that ‘‘ Row” 
is simply a corraption of the French 
rue, a stweet. This may be taken as 
undoubtedly the only good suggestion yet 
made as to how these streets came to be 
called by their present name. 

The 145 Rows are, as will be gathered 
from what has been said before, practi- 
cally parallel to one another, and follow 
each other at very short intervals as the 
pedestrian strolls along the market-place. 
Two questions concerning this arrange- 
ment will suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful mind. Why were they thus 


buiJt so close together, and why did they 
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take this extraordinary form at all, instead 
of being like streets in ordinary seaside 
towns? Well, it may be taken for granted. 
that the tide at Yarmouth used to come 
much farther up than it does to-day, for 
there are records showing that the parish 
church in the market-place, now far from 
the sands, has on more than one occasion 
in the past actually had its floor under 
water owing to the rising of the tide. And 
it is therefore a safe inference that these 
Rows at that time were almost the 
nearest houses to the sea at Yarmouth. 
Being built at right angles to the sea- 
front, so to speak, they secured as much 
fresh sea-air- 
as_ possible, 
and were 
thus more 
perfectly ven--: 
tilated than 
any other 
method 
would have: 
permitted. 
And they 
were built 
narrow for 
two reasons: 
first, to get 
as many 
dwellings. 
into as small 
a space as- 
could be: 
reasonably 
managed; 
and secondly, 
to be the: 
more easily 
defended or 
fortified 
against any 
attacks of 
the various. 
enemies that 
used not in- 
frequently in 
bygone days 
to ravage the 
East Coast. 
When, so late 
as 1667, the’ 
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Dutch sailed up the Medway and ravaged 
the Kentish coast, it does not need much 
thought to recognise that the ten thousand 
folks in Yarmouth in 

the fourteenth century 

had to make their 

houses as secure 

against similar attacks, 

much more frequent 

then, as they possibly 

could. And this form 

of Rows was the 

one that appeared to 

them best suited for 

the purpose. 

While speaking of 
the extreme narrow- 
ness of these Yarmouth 
streets, it may not be 
uninteresting to point 
out that the narrowest 
of them all is the one 
called Kitty Witches’ 

Row. According to 

the now more preval- 

ent way of designating 

the Rows—namely, by 

their numbers—Kitty 

Witches’ Row should 

be spoken of as 

Row 95. It extends 

from -King Street 

to Middlegate Street, 

and is narrowest at the 

end where it touches 

the latter, having 

there a width of only 

twenty-nine inches. 

Fancy any ordinary town street in London, 
Manchester, or Edinburgh not half the 
width that an average woman is high, and 
you will begin to comprehend, if you have 
not seen them, how very narrow these 
Rows really are! 

The widest Rows are the two known as 
Broad Row and Market Row, and these 
Rows also differ from their fellows in 
another important point: they are filled 
with fine shops, attractively set out with 
all kinds of goods, and they form two of 
the very best streets of the herring-town. 
Modern alterations and improvements 
have quite transformed them from the 
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ancient Rows they formerly were, and 
whick their fellows still are, into highly 
respectable thoroughfares with shops of 


KITTY WITCHES’ ROW. 


the most up-to-date pattern. 
any rate, cannot be taken 
Yarmouth Rows of to-day; their only 
claim now to be quoted in the same 
category as Kitty Witches’ Row and Co. 
is that they yet retain their old names 
and once belonged to the family. 

The ordinary Row is of quite a differ- 
ent pattern fram Market Row. It turns and 
twists slightly here and there; it has a 
fisherman’s abode sticking out a bit in places 
where there was not quite as much room 
inside the house as an increase of family 
required, and the owner accordingly pro- 
ceeded to widen his house at the expense 


They, at 
as_ typical 
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of the already narrow street beside it. 
There are all sorts of strange corners and 
backyards in these Rows—quaint pic- 
turesque places that have been the delight 
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as if they would be better for what the 
Lancashire woman calls ‘‘a good turn-out’ 
with scrubbing-brush, and paint on the 
outside, but perhaps it is only the unusual 
absence of 

sunlight, 

even in 

summer, due 

to the close- 

ness of the 

opposite 

sides of the 

street, that 

makes them 

look rather 

dingy For 

these Rows 

are the most 

shady of 

spots when 

the hot sun 

is pouring his 

rays down 

from above 

on a burning 

August day, 

and so their 

narrowness 

hasone bless- 

ing for their 

inhabitants, 

at all events. 

Some of 

the fisher- 

folk and 

other dwel- 

lers in this 

historic place 

have tried to 

beautify the 
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of artist and writer for many years. Up 
and down the Rows Dickens wandered in 
delight when “he visited the town, as he 
was fond of doing, and we may be sure 
that he was immensely charmed with their 
curious and antique appearance 
history. Occasionally a present - day 
dweller has taken it into his head te 
whitewash his house, but the practice is 
only partial. Many of the houses look 


and 


Rows by a 
little window- 
gardening, 
but the attempt, though not unsuccess- 
ful in some Rows, cannot on the whole 
be considered a triumph. Doubtless 
the height of the houses and the small 
space between them militate against fine 
window - gardens and _ hanging - baskets, 
since sunlight in profusion is a necessary 
concomitant of success in this direction. 

The paving of the Rows leaves some- 
thing to be desired. It is “varied and 
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diverse,” as the Irishman said. Here and 
there ordinary flags do duty all down the 
Row; in other places “‘ cobbles” are very 
much in evidence—too much so, in tact, 
for the comfort of daintily shod ladies who 
wander down the streets; while sometimes 
bricks and paving-stones of the usual 
yattern suffice for the pedestrian traffic 
that is now the chief one along them. 
There used to be, in the not far distant 
past, a very 
strange kind 
of vehicular 
traffic, too, 
along these 
narrow roads. 
The vehicle 
was one 
specially 
designed to 
meet the 
exigencies of 
the situation, 
and was 
certainly 
unique in this 
country. It 
was what was 
known as a 
“Yarmouth 
Cart.” 
Should you 
be visiting 
Yarmouth at 
any time and 
have a desire 
to see the last 
remaining 
“Varmouth 
Cart,” you 
can do so by 
visiting the 
museum at 
the Toll- 
House, in 
Middlegate 
Street. You 
will there see 
as curious a 
cart as you 


size just allowed the cart to traverse most 
of the Rows in safety, and avoid collisions 
with the sides of the houses. But in some 
of the Rows, as in the Kitty Witches’ Row 
we have spoken of, even that was not 
possible, and the only conveyance for 
goods, etc., there was “‘ Shanks’s Pony.” 
The cart’s wheels, two in number, were, 
for convenience and to save room, placed 
under the body of the vehicle, and 


THE HOUSE OF SARAH MARTIN, 


The only dressmaker to whom a stained-glass window has been erected by popular subscription. 


have set eyes on in England. Its flat bottom 
is about twelve feet long, and somewhere 
about three feet six inches in width. This 


revolved upon a low axle. There was 
seldom any space for the driver of this 
unique conveyance to walk beside the cart, 
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and he had usually either to ride upon it 
or proceed behind. 

So extremely fashionable did it become 
for visitors to have a ride upon these 
“Yarmouth Carts” that the townsmen who 
catered for the welfare of non-residents 
in bygone years had special vehicles made, 
resembling the real carts, and designated 
them ‘‘ Yarmouth Coaches.” Defoe, who 
was fond of Yarmouth, speaks of them, 
and contemptuously refers to their being 
called “‘ coaches,” whereas, he says, “‘ they 
are only wheelbarrows with a horse in 
them.” There used to be an immense 


amount of fun got out of these “‘ coaches” 


THE ‘‘ HERRING-BONE’’ HOUSE, THE TALLEST IN YARMOUTH. 


by visitors, for their small wheels, set. 
almost close together, made them terribly 
unsafe, and they as often as not upset 
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when in use. Jack Tar out for an after- 
noon, or some juvenile Jehu, made one’s 
progress up any ordinary Row fraught 
with more danger to life and limb than is 
even the crossing of London’s streets to- 
day at their busiest points, though it pro- 
vided an element of excitement which is 
now too often lacking at seaside towns, 
whose only thrill is that of the band on 
the pier. 

There have been strange vicissitudes in 
the Rows, as one might have expected 
from their age. The ‘ Yarmouth Cart” 
is now a thing of the past, yet it dated 
back to the days of Henry VII., when the 
drivers were called 
“Harry Carmen.” 
Then, whereas these 
houses once used to 
be inhabited by 
important folks of 
the town, they are 
now given over to 
the poorer popula- 
tion. In Row 57 
is the house where- 
in lived the noble 
Sarah Martin— 
Yarmouth’s own 
Elizabeth Fry— 
the dressmaker, 
whose renown for 
goodness and _ for 
her care of the sick 
and needy became 
so great that, after 
her death, her 
fellow-townsmen 
raised to her memory 
one of the finest 
stained - glass 
windows in the 
land, and placed it in 
Yarmouth’s splendid 
cathedral-like 
church. Had these 
Rows nothing else 
to boast of during 
their centuries of 
existence, they might 
justifiably speak with pride of their con- 
nection with the woman whose eulogy 
was pronounced by the then Bishop of 
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Norwich over her grave, when he said: 
“‘T should like to canonise Sarah Martin 
if I could!” 

One other thing about the Rows calls 
for attention. I spoke of the extremely 
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them measured, and a definite statement 
promulgated regarding this point ? 

There is a curious house in the street 
called George and Dragon Row worth 
visiting, since its brickwork is of the 
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curious error which had -made certain 
authorities give their number as 154 or 
156 instead of 145, and I suggested that 
simply counting them was surely not a 
difficult matter. But what is to be said 
about another error, more ludicrous still, 
and yet to be found current to-day ? Will it 
be believed that nobody seems to know how 
long these rows are in the aggregate—that 
is, to know it with certainty? So con- 
tradictory are the statements made about 
this that whereas one book, written by a 
Yarmouth man, gives their whole length 
as seven miles, a well-known “‘ guide” to 
the bloater-town boasts that their length is 
eight miles! And yet another writer gives 
them as being well over six miles long! 
Could not the Yarmouth Corporation have 


herring - bone pattern, and exceedingly 
interesting. There are the remains of a 
monastery in another of the Rows—a 
monastery which, I believe, once belonged 


to the Grey Friars. Then it is worth 
while remarking that it was only so late, 
comparatively, as 1804 that the Rows 
began to be numbered and so dis- 
tinguished, they having formerly been 
known only by their old names. How 
they acquired those names is in most 
cases a mystery, and will probably ever 
remain one. 

But enough has been said in this article 
to prove that the claim to the title of 
“The queerest streets in England” must 
belong, without doubt or contradiction, to 
the “ Yarmouth Rows.” W. A. G. 
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HEN the other fellows in the 1ooth 

Hussars bestowed upon Harry 

Tobyn the artless name of ‘ Babe,” they 

considered ‘that, with full regard to his 

exuberant innocence, they had let him 

down with a gentle solicitude worthy of 
the mess 

If he had sulked about it he would have 
stepped right into hard training for any 
trying condition of affairs that 
might have awaited him ima future 
state. But he had just the most 
beautifully oiled temper that ever 
ran smoothly in any piece of 
human mechanism. 

They drew him, and made use 
of him; they drove cholera out 
of the camp at Cocowan to the 
fife-and-drum of the Babe’s 
laughter, and to the laughter that 
came from his exploit with an 
elephant. The elephant had 
ideas, as elephants always have, 
and so had the Babe—sometimes. 
The result was that men who were 
buried at ten o’clock the next day 
laughed that day. 

But this is the story of the Babe 
and three horses,not ofan elephant. 

Bear in mind that Tobyn was in the 
first flush of the glamour of life in India. 
The ethics of betting, the subtle uncer- 
tainty of racing, the perplexing art of 
knowing just what to do at the right 
moment, were all tumbling in upon him 
with the cyclonic violence of a south-west 
monsoon. He would survive, of course— 
at least, he likely would; but in the 
meantime he was in a magic labyrinth 
of tortuous experiences. But he had 
money, and he shovelled it in. 


““ 


Well, the three horses were Amir, Rocket, 
and Pegu. Not one of them belonged to 
Tobyn ; they belonged to men who could 
almost do the “ mango-tree trick.” Their 
names were John, James, and Henry, as 
they say in the school-books, which will 
do very well for this tale. 

They were all entered in the Railway 
Plate—the horses, of course ; and men said 


By Fove! you are a good one at picking them.” 


That 


the betting-mill would be a big one. 
was between Amir and Rocket particularly. 
The Railway Plate was a mile on 


thé flat, a distance which suited both 
horses. Pegu was supposed to lie down 
and roll over after he had gone a half- 
mile, for that was his limit—five furlongs 
at the very outside. 

The terms of the race called for three 
starters, and that was really why Pegu had 
been put in. He was, as it were, a subsi- 
dised interest, and being a forlorn runner, 
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a native jockey was thought good enough 
to pilot him, and much cheaper. 

That’s what Henry, his owner, thought. 
So he put up Abdul, little better than a 
stable-boy, who only knew enough to sit 
in the saddle and let the horse use his own 
discretion, which, after all, is not such a 
very bad thing. 

Before the race, John, the owner of 
Amir, took counsel with himself. It 
would be a near thing between his horse 
and Rocket—either might win. He could 
not depend on Amir’s winning, but he 
could upon Rocket’s. In fact, he quite 
convinced himself that Rocket had much 
the better chance ; so, through a friend, 
he backed the other man’s horse heavily. 
It was a thoroughly sound enterprise, 
based on obvious principles. 

But James was not so sure about Rocket 
winning as was his friend John. He had 
uneasy qualms about the horse. What if 
Amir could stay the mile? He was 
certainly faster than Rocket. It was too 
risky. He would back the better horse, 
Amir. So he sent a trusty henchman, who 
loaded up the willing ‘‘ bookies” with bets 
on John’s horse, Amir. 

It was a generous thing to do, this backing 
of each, other’s horses ; an unselfish thing ; 
and they hid their good under a bushel— 
did not let the right hand know what the left 
was doing—said not a word to each other. 

Of course, the result of this steady 
plunge on the part of the owners caused 
Amir and Rocket to rule close favourites in 
the betting. It was six fo five on—take 
your choice. Also, because of this, and 
because he really hadn’t a ghost of a 
chance, Pegu glided out in the betting, 
until he was twenty to one. 

This was a charming sort of arrange- 
ment for the Babe to wander up against. 
He had a happy faculty of finding intricate 
combinations of this sort ; and his supreme 
indifference to results, and complete faith 
in his own ability, usually ran him hard and 
fast on the sunken rock. 

When he asked a friend what he should 
back, the friend blithely answered, 
‘“‘ Amir—nothing else in it.” That being 
so, he felt that he must do something 
substantial ; so he had a thousand rupees 
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on the horse. It was an exhilarating start, 
and he whistled cheerfully as he walked 
around to the front of the stand. 

“You’re happy,” said Captain Lavel, 
meeting him on the grass promenade. 

“Yes,” answered Tobyn, “I’ve just 
backed the winner—that is to be.” 

“* What’s the good thing ?” asked Lavel. 

“* Amir ; Grant says he can’t lose.” 

“Now look here,” exclaimed 
half angrily; “‘Grant’s an ass. 
hasn’t a thousand-to-one chance. [I know 
him, for I used to own him. He can’t 
stay the distance ; seven-eighths is as far 
as he can get. He’ll crack up a furlong 
from home at the pace Rocket’ll set him.” 

He looked with angry compassion into 
the face of Tobyn, and the latter drew the 
toe of his boot thoughtfully across the 
grass, making Maltese crosses, as though 
he would force his thought into some sort 
of shape. Lavel’s information had stag- 
gered him! What the deuce did Grant 
mean by putting him on to a horse like that, 
on toa dead one! Then he remembered 
that Grant had taken a rise out of him 
once or twice before. 

However, evidently Lavel knew about the 
runners, so he asked, ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

‘“Why, go and back Rocket,” advised 
the Captain. ‘‘ Play to get even. Back 
him for a thousand, or enough to pay your 
losings over Amir. I shouldn’t do any 
more on this sort of a race if I were you.” 
And he sauntered over to the marquee, for 
all this talking made him dry. 

“This is no end of a fool’s game,” 
muttered the Babe, as he stalked toward 
the bookmakers to do as his friend had 
advised. ‘‘I can’t win, and I am almost 
certain to lose a little.” He wondered 
why in the world he wasn’t clever enough 
to think of some scheme to score over 
Grant and the other fellows who were 
always putting him on to dead things. 
The only thing he could do would be to 
wring some of their necks ; but that would 
be bad form. It meant showing that he 
had lost his temper because he got a 
bit the worst of it. That wouldn’t be 
tolerated in the 1ooth Hussars. Why the 
deuce wasn’t he clever enough to score ? 
By Jove! it was really aggravating. 


Lavel 
Amir 
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Then he backed Rocket for a thousand, 
and felt that he was pretty well back at 
the beginning again. However, it was 
better than losing. He didn’t mind the 
money so much as the known fact of his 
persistency in never picking a winner. 

He was in this irregular frame of mind 
when Larraby spotted him. ‘“ Here’s 
sport!” muttered the latter to himself, and 
he heliographed a friend, Dixon, to join him. 

‘“What have you backed, Tobyn?” 
asked Larraby solicitously. 

“‘ Backed them both,” answered the Babe 
laconically. 

“‘Pegu, and what else?” queried Larraby. 

““Pegu, be hanged! I haven’t touched 
that crock!” he answered, with fine scorn 
in his voice. ‘I got on Amir first, thanks 
to Grant; and then Lavel assured me that 
he had no chance, and I put a thou. on 
Rocket to save the Amir money.” 

“Then you'll be just two thousand out,” 
said Larraby solemnly; ‘‘two thousand of 
her Majesty’s rupees. Won’t he, Dixon ?” 

“Yes,” assented the latter, wondering 
why he should be forced into his friend’s lie 

“‘How’s that?” asked Tobyn, frowning a 
look intothe face of the complacent Larraby. 

“Well, neither owner is backing his 
horse. I know for a fact, because I’ve 
been watching, and that means anything 
you like. Besides, Pegu can run like a 
streak of blue lightning. He’s got a 
light weight on his back, and he’ll get 
away from them so far they ’ll never catch 
him in this heavy going.” 

“You think he’ll win, then ?” queried 
Tobyn. 

“Win! Of course he will; he’ll walk in. 
You ’d better put a thousand on him, and 
make a haul; he’s twenty toone. Have a 
plunge. At any rate, you’ll have backed 
the three of them, and must get a winner.” 

‘What did you do that for?” asked 
Dixon, as they turned away from Tobyn. 
“You know Pegu was only put in to make 
up the race.” 

“Oh, he’s fair game,” answered Larraby 
lightly. ‘‘I like to see him dropping his 
sovs about. I’ll tell this down at the mess 
to-night—how the Babe backed all the 
horses in a race, and expected to win.” 

The more Tobyn thought it over, the 
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more it occurred to him that he ought to 
back Pegu. If he didn’t, and the latter 
won, by Jove! he’d have backed two 
losers out of three runners. Great Rama! 
they would laugh at him; he’d never 
hear the last of it. Also, he’d lose two 
thousand—a thousand over each of the 
horses. If he backed Pegu now he could 
only lose a thousand—he must find a 
winner then, as Larraby had said. 

Of course, if Pegu won, he’d win 
twenty thousand. By Jove! He’d do 
it. So he had a thousand on “the out- 
sider” at twenty to one. 

The bookmaker chuckled softly to him- 
self when he booked the bet. ‘ That’s 
a thousand out of the fire,” he said. 
“The other two are running for each 
other; this is my profit.” 

If the gods would only send him a few 
more rich young asses like the Babe, 
he ’d soon quit the game. 

Then the true fun began, for it was 
really more comedy than race. 

Jockey Blake rode Amir, and “ Scotty” 
Lewis was on Rocket. 

Now bear in mind that Amir’s owner 
had backed Rocket, and Rocket’s owner 
had backed Amir, and that jockeys 
generally receive explicit instructions 
from their owners before they go out as 
to how they are to ride the race—always 
on the square, my masters. 

Blake thought that a bad start would 
suit him capitally; Scotty meant to get 
away absolutely last ; three or four lengths 
the worse of the start would be a good 
excuse for having been beaten. 

Abdul couldn’t understand it. The few 
minutes at the starting-post had always 
been more or less of a nightmare to him: 
the Sahibs used such bad language and 
jostled so. He had always started atthe 
tail-end of the procession, leaving the 
front seats to the jockey Sahibs. Now 
they told him to move up in front, and 
were deuced polite to each other—most 
sacrificing in keeping their horses in the 
hackground, out of the other fellow’s way. 
The Sahibs were a mighty queer lot anyway, 
Abdul thought—quite mad, all of them. 

When the flag fell, Abdul cut out the 
running with Pegu at a furious clip. He 
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would stay in front of the Sahibs as long 
as he could. 
' Blake took a pull at’Amir’s head. 

‘** What are you waiting for?” called out 
Scotty, on Rocket. 

‘1 thought it was a false start,” answered 
Blake, ‘‘ seeing you hanging back there.” 

“*Oh, the start’s all right,” said Scotty 
angrily. ‘“‘Go on!” 

‘‘All right, come along -then,” yelled 
Blake, letting go of Amir’s head a little. 

They were only cantering, and all the 
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Larraby’s face was a study, but the Babe 
didn’t notice this. He never explored faces. 

Down on .Amir, Blake was swearing 
softly to himself. At last he spoke. 

“Why don’t you go on, Scotty? Can’t 
you see that native slipping away from us ? 
He’s got twenty lengths the best of it now.” 

“I’m ridin’ ’cording to orders,” answered 
Scotty sulkily. ‘‘Go on yourself.” 

“‘Did the old man order you to throw 
the race away ?” queried Blake petulantly, 
wrenching at.Amir’s mouth. 





“ Why don’t you go on, Scotty?” 


time the iron-grey Pegu,with the black boy 
on his back, was slipping away from them. 
People in the stand, seeing the state of 
things, thought it was a false start, and 
bantered cheerfully over the idiocy of the 


native boy, Abdul. ‘It doesn’t make any 
difference,” someone said; “‘ Pegu had no 
chance anyway.” 

Tobyn saw the grey opening up a wide 
stretch of country between himself and the 
other two horses, and, going up to Larraby, 
congratulated him upon his perspicacity. 
“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, “‘ youre a good 
one at picking them. They’ll never catch 
Pegu now. I suppose you’ve backed him 
yourself ?” 


“He told me not to throw it away 
makin’ the runnin’ fer you.” 

While they wrangled, and their horses 
jumped sideways, like a lady’s palfrey, 
because of their noses being pulled down 
on their chests, Abdul was stealing away 
into the distance like a soft grey shadow. 
Luckily for him, he never looked back in 
any race, so long as he was ahead, but 
kept pegging away like a true native. All 
the time he thought the Sahibs were at his 
heels, ready for a surging rush as they 
swept into “the straight.” 

And into “the straight,” and still no 
sign of the Sahibs. What if his mount 
should win! He had put ten rupees on 
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him with the bookmakers. The odds, 
twenty to one, had tempted him; besides, 
was it not the horse he was going to ride, 
and had he not ten rupees of confidence 
in himself ? 

A serious problem had opened up for 
the other two boys to consider. Because 
of astral communication, Blake knew 
that his employer would win if Rocket 
won; and Scotty also knew that Amir’s 
winning would benefit his master. Also 
were the jockeys in the same boat, because 
of arrangement. 

Then the third factor in the problem 
appeared, or, 
in point of 


would only breathe into the nostrils of the 
grey and fill his lungs with strength! 

The two jockeys were riding for second 
place now: that was about all they could 
see in it: 

The 
thought 


mad 
were 


stand, 
they 


with excitement, 
riding to win ; 


thought it was either rare horsemanship, 
this waiting race, or else sheer stupidity. 
If the native won, it would be stupidity ; if 
either of the jockeys won, his backers 
would label it “‘ splendid horsemanship.” 
It was stupidity. 
As the grey just tottered under the wire 





fact, was dis- 
appearing — 
the native boy 
on Pegu. 
Blake saw 
this, and real- 
ised that he. 
would have 
to, at least, 
save second 
money. If 
Rocket would 
not go on, he 
would; so he 
set sail for the 
leader. Scotty 
followed. 
They made 
up ground 
rapidly, but the grey hung on surprisingly. 
Would they ever catch him ? 

In the stand the excitement was terrific. 
Nobody had backed Pegu—nobody but the 
Babe. It was the stand against the Babe; the 
fast horses against the dead one; the jockeys 
against the native boy. It was unique, this 
race of the wise men against the lambs. 

Jump by jump Amir and Rocket reduced 
the lead the grey outcast had. Abdul could 
hear something coming now—something 
thundering along behind him, still far 
enough away so that he need not pull out, 
as he had always done. It was not far to 
the winning-post! Would the grey last ? 

He thought of the two hundred rupees 
he would win, and swore by Allah that he 
would give half of it in charity if Allah 


Would they ever catch him? 


first, the other two finished like lions, nose- 
and-nose, in a dead-heat for second money. 

Then pandemonium broke loose in the 
stand. All the backers’ money was burnt 
up—no, not all! ‘‘ Babe” Tobyn had 
eighteen thousand to draw out of the 
flames. 

There he stood, the only winner among 
all those clever racing-men—the Babe. 

Imagination needs no word - prick to 
picture what the owners of Amir and 
Rocket thought and said. 

Down at the mess that night there was 
no hilarity when ‘ Babe” Tobyn walked 
in; only the hush of awe. 

Such luck as that clearly indicated the 
finger of Allah. He had passed through 
his novitiate, and they were abashed. 
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MES AFFAIRES DE CUR. 


No. i11.—GRACE. 


By WALTER 





WENT up to Oxford, and went down 
before Grace. At this distant date I 
cannot remember her surname. I have an 
apprehension that it was Perkins or Simp- 
son. However, that has nothing to do 
with Grace. She was divine, and would 
have survived any surname. Besides, 
women can change their names, a dispen- 
sation which has always seemed to me a 
very delightful privilege. To be born a 
Jones or a Brown or a Smith—without 
even a “‘y”—and to achieve to the proud 
position of a Cholmondeley or a Molyneux 
is a passage into heaven all the more 
pleasing from the fact that the unpleasant 
process of dying is unnecessary. 

Grace kept a tobacco-shop. The shop 
was small, but the prices were big. I 
believe Grace’s parents had something to 
do with the establishment, but they were 
unobtrusive. Grace’s father had variable 
opinions upon the weather; Grace’s mother 
was fat and obsequious, but Grace herself 
was divine. I heard afterwards she was 
known as the “‘ Freshman’s Goddess.” I 
remember asking poor old Bob (he was a 
mad Senior in those days, and died years 
after a prosperous barrister with a particu- 
larly correct manner) the reason of the 
name. 

“You see, Fordham, you aren’t the 
first young fool who has paid a long price 
for bad cigars and a few easy smiles. The 
fact is, Grace is a tradition : she goes back 
some time. I believe my tutor made him- 
self ill with the cigars somewhere in the 
forties.” 

“‘ Rubbish !” I said. 

“Yes, they were. Well, as Grace has a 
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passable figure, and manages to hide her 
wrinkles even now, we look upon her as 
immortal, and call her the ‘ Freshman’s 
Goddess.’ ” 

I was indignant. Bob was a very good 
fellow, but he knew nothing of the dignity 
of love, and his words were little less than 
insulting. 

“That is very funny, no doubt; but as 
Miss Grace is a friend of mine, I am unable 
to appreciate its wit.” 

Bob looked at me and roared. It was 
very discomfiting. I tried to retain a calm 
dignity, but felt conscious that it was a 
failure. 

“Go on!” he said delightedly. He had 
the air of being a spectator at an amusing 
farce, which annoyed me. 

‘*Miss Grace is a young woman for 
whom I entertain the highest respect,” I 
went on. 

“More than you can for her cigars! ” 

‘Placed by a blind Providence in a 
position in which she is dependent upon 
the exercise of a lawful and e 

“‘ Highly lucrative profession.” 

“‘ For her subsistence,” I struggled on, 
“| think it not only unfair, but decidedly 
ungentlemanly to speak of her as you do.” 

‘“* My dear old chap, don’t get up in the 
stirrups like that. I am saying nothing 
against Grace—in fact, I loved her myself 
three years ago.” 

“* She is very beautiful,” 1 murmured. 

“Yes. Clean-looking sort of girl, well 
built and awfully well preserved.” 

I rose. I was too disgusted to speak. 

“Don’t buy ‘La Reine d’Amour’— 
they’re awful. I knew a man——” 
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I slammed the door and heard no more. 

That evening I strolled into her shop. 
It was in a turning off High Street. It 
certainly was small—there was hardly room 
for more than two customers at one time. 
I found this a convenience. 

Grace was there behind the counter. 
She was knitting a scarf. She always was, 
for she had very pretty hands. I coughed 
discreetly, and she looked up with a start. 
The start had become rather mechanical 
from long use. I noticed this to-night for 
the first time. 

“Oh, Dick, is it you?” 

I sat down in silence. 
was really absurd. 

“It is a lovely night,” I said at last. I 
thought of adding something about its not 
being so lovely as she, but refrained, and 
inspected my boots instead. The lights 
of the shop illuminated them quite 
brilliantly. 

“Yes,” she acquiesced. ‘It is too bad 
to sit here and see the night outside and 
not be able to go to it.” 

*Couldn’t you?” I looked up. 

“How could I?” She gazed at the 
scarf intently. 

“Oh, shut up 
vaguely. 

** What 
tomers ?” 

““What is to become of me? What is 
the use of my coming here night after 
night? I can’t make love to you over two 
feet and a half of counter—at least, not 
comfortably. I ruin all my waistcoats.” 

She giggled a little, and put down her 
knitting definitely. 

“ Really, I can’t come out. My parents 
have gone out to spend the evening.” 

“Selfish brutes!—as if they couldn’t 
have chosen another evening! There is 
nothing so selfish as wanting to spend a 
evening when—when you don’t wafit them 
to spend it.” 

** And I am all alone.” 

“No? Really? By Jove, don’t you 
shut up soon ?” 

““Not until ten.” She sighed a little, 
and gave me an upward glance from eyes 
heavily fringed. I was more than ever 
convinced that the advantages of a 


The question 


the said 


shop!” I 


would become of the cus- 
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University career had been thrown away 
upon Bob. 

**T can’t run being gated again,” I said, 
dismally. ‘There ought to be a law 
against late hours in shops—tobacconist 
shops. The health of the country is being 
ruined for the sake of adding to the wealth 
of beastly manufacturers.” 

She looked at me admiringly. 

“You ought to go into Parliament, 
Dick,” she said. 

“Oh, I may one day,” I answered 
loftily. ‘It’s rather good fun, I believe, 
though I wish they would look after the 
dinners better. They tell me they are 
disgraceful.” 

“Do you like roses?” She looked 
shyly at some pink buds at her breast. I 
had on a scarlet tie, and I shuddered. 
She might have seen how inadmissible 
they were. , 

“Of course,” I said lamely. 
ally those you wear.” 

She unfastened them and leant over the 
counter. I moved towards her, and her 
hair brushed my cheek. I kissed her. I 
had not meant to do it, but somehow I 
could not help it then. I drew back 
apprehensively, expecting a burst of 
maidenly indignation. 

“Oh, Dick, how could you?” she asked 
laughingly. That was all. I grew brave. 

“It came easily enough. Just like oi 
I leant over again. She jumped back. 

‘No, Dick, once is quite enough. 
There, you have not got your flowers. 
I don’t think you deserve them now.” 

I felt relieved. 

**Why not. 
for them.” 

*Aren’t you rather too old to thank 
people in that way?” 

“One is never too old to do nice 
things.” 

“No! All the same, I don’t think you 
deserve the roses.” 

My relief made me venturesome. I 
thought women were always obstinate. 
I found there were exceptions. 

““None but the brave deserve the fair. 
I was brave, Grace—I kissed you over the 
counter and the gas .was quite brilliant. 
Don’t I deserve ?” 


‘* Especi- 


I was only thanking you 
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She laughed again. She was given to 
laughter. I thought it natural gaiety of 
spirits ; Bob said it washer teeth. She had 
very pretty teeth—pearly, and set in rose 
pink. I noticed with a growing sense of 
discouragement that when she laughed 
she glanced over her right shoulder at a 


T rose. 
mirror. I remember the mirror, because 
across the centre ran the legend, ‘‘ Buy 
‘La Reine d’Amour’ Cigars.” That 
necessitated dodging to see whether one’s 
tie was straight. 

“There, you shall have them,” she said. 

“Thanks.” I held my hand out weakly 
for them. There might be a way to 
salvation in carrying them. 

“T will pin them in,” she added, with 
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the air of being more than usually gracious. 
My last chance was gone, and I gasped 
involuntarily. 

“Shall I come round the counter?” 
My voice was not nearly so rapturous as I 
tried to render it. 

She looked at me coquettishly from 


1 was too disgusted to speak. 


under drooped lashes and smiled, after 
carefully experimenting with both on the 
mirror. Her divided attentions began to 
annoy me. It was, besides, very ridiculous 
to be jealous of a mirror, and I hated being 
ridiculous. 

I went round in silence, and she pinned 
the roses—there were three large buds— 
in my coat, where they instantly set up a 
horrible rivalry with the scarlet of my tie. 


M 
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Somehow the whole performance seemed 
undeniably tame. I kissed her again, and 
she giggled, but we both knew that we 
were simply doing what was expected of 
us, with no more interest in it than one 
generally associates with duty. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Bob 
came in. 

“Good - evening, 
**Hullo, Fordham! 
ness ?” 

It was not exactly the position I should 
have chosen Bob to see mein. He was one 
of those annoying men who persist in 
seeing humour in all things. I remember 
he was immensely amused at the death of 
his Aunt Julia. He said he never expected 
her to do so sensible a thing as to die. 
It struck him as a bit of unconscious 
humour. 

“1 dropped a match and went round to 
pick it up,” I answered, coming back to 
the other side of the counter with as 
much dignity as I could muster. I felt 


Gracie!” he said. 
Learning the busi- 


horribly conscious of the flaring tie and 
the pink roses. 

Bob enjoyed my remark immensely. 
He sat down to consider it more fully. 


I was afraid that the chair would not stand 
the strain. 

“Did you find it?” he asked, with a 
comprehensive glance at us both. I 
frowned. Grace tried to blush, but 
failed. 

“‘And how are you, Gracie ?” he went 
on. ‘‘ Have you quite forgotten me ?” 

“I shall never forget you, Mr. Rudge.” 
Her voice was annoyingly sentimental. 

““By Jove! Can you remember them 
all? I should get them fearfully mixed. 
I number all my photos and have a 
little catalogue. It did awfully well until 
my gyp washed the tickets off the frames 
and mixed them up in_ renumbering. 
Some fellow got hold of the catalogue 
and found that you were my Aunt Jane!” 

Grace laughed. So did I. It showed 
that I was entirely at my ease, or at least 
I fervently hoped so. 

“Why, Fordham, what on earth are you 
wearing a rose-tree for?” The question 
was embarrassing. If I explained that 
Grace had given the roses to me, it 
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seemed to me that I should be betraying 
a sacred trust. I temporised. 

“These buds?” I asked, glancing at 
the bevy of blooms. ‘‘ They are a peculiar 
shade——” 

“Very peculiar!” with a burst of 
laughter that made the gas-globes shiver 
apprehensively. 

‘*— Which I wanted to verify by some 
books I have.” 

*“‘ Are you going to plant the tree ? 

“I took the four buds ”—I accentuated 
the word “‘ buds ”—‘“‘ so that I might be 
quite sure they were not merely ‘ sports.’” 
I happened to glance at Grace here. She 
was gazing at me with a look of mingled 
sorrow and surprise. I remembered that 
I was romancing unmercifully about her 
gift, and subsided. 

“‘] must warn you against prodigality, 
Gracie,” Bob went on, speaking across the 
counter with an easy familiarity I resented 
very much in an unobtrusive way. ‘‘ With 
due economy those four buds might have 
represented four boxes of ‘La Reine 
d’Amour,’ and four devoted admirers. 
Besides, when a man wears a scarlet tie 
one should be careful how one loads him 
with pink roses. It is only admissible to 
be absolutely generous on the fifth of 
November, and I fear that there is some 
prospect of their fading before then.” 

Grace laughed. The temptation of the 
mirror was either too much or she rather 
enjoyed Bob’s clumsy humour. I felt a 
divine disdain for all things human. 

“Go on, Mr. Rudge! You are so 
funny!” Iwas unable to appreciate the 
wit of her reply. 

“Oh, by the way, Grace, you can send 
up a couple of boxes of those smokes. 
Are you coming, Bob ?” I said loftily, as 
I sauntered to the door. 

At the door I met a man. He was 
dressed in a check suit, and the checks 
were very large. His tie was white, and 
of the curious angular build affected by 
grooms and sporting-men of aclass. In 
the tie was a large gold horse-shoe, with 
beads that purported to be pearl nails, in a 
manner that could deceive no one. A 
thick cable of a suspiciously brassy gold 
stretched across a figured waistcoat. 


” 
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i ** You ought to go into Parliament, Dick.” 


A brown bowler-hat, about two sizes too 
big for its appendent head, was a trifle on 
one side. 

“’Ullo, guv’nor!” the man said affably. 
“ Are you comin’ hout or goin’ hin ?” 


The face was good-tempered, very 


vulgarly good-tempered. A small sandy 
moustache was carefully brushed, and his 
hair had been recently anointed with some 
evil-smelling grease. He was smoking a 


M 2 
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cigar, and the brand was unquestionably 
“La Reine d’Amour.” 
its peculiar odour anywhere. 

back into the shop, and 


I stepped 
he followed me. 

“’Ow de do, 
Gracie ?” he said 
airily. ‘’Ow are 
Pretty 
bobbish ?” 

Grace blushed 
in reality, and 
then looked at 
me defiantly. 

“Is that you, 
Harry?” 
said. 

** Of course 


we? 


she 


there’s no decep- 
tion about this 
harticle.” I 
inwardly thought 
of his jewellery. 
“Warranted 
sound and free 
from vice. There 
was nothin’ doin’ 
at our crib this 
evenin’, sol skips 
hout. The boss 
is gone to 
London to buy.” 
“T am giad 
you have got off 
so early,” she 
said, still with 
the defiant ring 
in her voice. 
‘*“Of course 
you are, my 
dear,” ‘he 
with 
an affectionate 
glance, which, 
ridiculous as it 


answered, 


was in its gro- 
extrava- 
gance, had 


tesque 


the parlour.” 


He passed on to the other side of the 
counter, and then looked at us with blatant 


good-humour. 


something 
‘““You’re busy, I see, so I'll jes’ git into 
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I could swear to the way of bizness.’ 


“°Ullo, guv’nor! Are you comin’ hout or goin’ hin?” 


honest in it. 


man’s great rough 
“* My hangel——’” 


send me some cake ? 
you can send me up a box of the smokes.” 

As I went out of the shop, I heard the 
voice commencing, 


“My motter, gents, is, ‘ Never stand in 
We all of us ’ave our 
haffections, but they should never stand in 
the way of doin’-a stroke. 


So I’ll jes’ 
make myself 
scarce.” 

He went into 
the ‘parlour and 
shut the door. 

I gazed un- 
easily at the gas. 
Bob was suffer- 
ing from incipi- 
ent apoplexy; 
and Grace, with 
a vivid colour 
mottling her 
cheeks, glared 
over the counter. 
It was certainly 
a very awkward 
minute. 

Bob, _ stifling 
his sense of the 
absurdity of the 
whole __ affair, 
smiled at Grace. 

“Your young 
man, Gracie ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, . she 
said simply. 
‘““We are to be 
married in a 
month’s’ time. 
He is shopman 
at Mr. White’s, 
the tailors in 
Dean Street. He 
is going to set up 
for himself.” 

“By Jove! 
what shall we all 
da, Gracie? This 
is absolute 
cruelty. Of 
course you will 


And, by the way, 


Bob enjoyed the walk home greatly. 
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THE MYERS COLLECTION AT ETON COLLEGE MUSEUM. 


By WILFRED MARK WEBB. 


TON COLLEGE MUSEUM Lower Chapel, decorated the Drill Hall 
now contains within its walls _ with trophies ; and the Boys’ Library, from 
a famous collection of the number of books he presented.to it, 

Egyptian antiquities. 

Whether it be from a scien- 

tific, a purely artistic, or 

merely a monetary point of 

view, the Myers Bequest is 

one of exceeding richness 

and interest. There remains, 

however, the melancholy 

fact that among the scores 

of her soldier sons who have 

A Sratverre fallen in the South African 
tne Gopvess »¥4t, Eton College has lost 
Tuoverts. the gallant officer she could 

spare perhaps least of all. 

Major W. J. Myers was an old Etonian, 
and held the post of Adjutant to the Eton 
College Volunteers; he was, however, more 
than this to his old school: indeed, he was sometimes jokingly called his. Besides 
might be looked upon as a veritable all this, the School Museum was con- 
benefactor. He gave windows to the _ tinually being enriched with rare and valu- 
able specimens from 
Major Myers’s varied 


collections. 

When the war broke 
out Major Myers 
volunteered for active 
service, although he 
was on the retired list. 
He was not accepted, 
however, but, having 
made up his mind to 
fight the Boers once 


more, threw up his post, 
Taree Buve Lotus-Cups. and went at his own 
These are among the gems of the collection. expense, arriving at 


A Disu with Parintep Desien. 
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Cape Town on Friday, October 27. He 
lost no time in getting to the front, 
and was shot through the head and 
killed at the battle of Farquhar’s Farm 
on the following Monday, while of two 
brother-officers who went to see if they 
could render him any assistance, one was 
wounded in the shoulder and the other 
met with a similar death. 

Major Myers’s sixteen years’ service in 
the King’s Royal Rifles took him into 
many parts of the world, and he travelled 
very extensively upon his own account. 


il 


An AMULET CALLED A MENAT, ORNAMENTED WITH 
THE Heap or Isis. 


The idea is taken from the plumd-bob. 


He had thus ample opportunities of exer- 
cising his remarkably well-developed tastes 
for antiquities, objects of art and natural 
history, which his means also enabled him 
to gratify to a very 
extent. 
Moreover, the gallant 
officer, it is said, was 
singularly happy in 
his choice, and was 
seldom if ever imposed 
His visits to 
Central Asia, and stay 
in India, allowed him 
to get together the 
splendid series of Oriental tiles now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. Some 
ancient gold ornaments in Eton College 


considerable 


upon. 
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Museum are a reminder of his ride across 
the Andes; while five years’ sojourn and 


Four Smart Brive Pors. 


These collectively cost £160. 


explorations in Egypt were responsible for 
the bulk of the antiquities with which 
this article specially deals, and to which 
several private journeys to the spot sub- 
sequently added. 

The most celebrated portion of the 
collection, and that to which the casual 
visitor and student alike would be inclined 
to pay most attention, is the pottery known 
as faience, with its wonderful glazes. These 
are principally blue or green, and the 
shades of colour are characteristic of 
various periods in Egyptian history, 
serving also to enhance in no _ small 
measure the artistic merit and delicate 
modelling of vase or statuette or ring. 

Perhaps nothing is more elegant than 
the blue vases fashioned in the shape of a 
lotus-blossom. We represent three out of 
the eight now at Eton. The one on the 
left of the Illustration is merely decorated 
with the flower-leaves, and dates from 
the XIXth Dynasty (B.c. 1400). The 
others are highly ornamented with raised 
designs, some of which depict kings slay- 
ing captives and riding in chariots; the 


A Piece or Ancient EcyptiAn BreAD AND TWo EcGs FouND 


IN THE GRAVES. 


lotus-leaves are here relegated to the 
bottom of the vase. The evolution of the 
idea is interesting, the more elaborate cups, 
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as might be surmised, being not quite so 
old, having been made in the reign of 
Rameses III. (B.c. 1200). Major Myers 
lent these vases to the Exhibition of 
Egyptian Art held by the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club some years ago, and they were 
singled out for special mention in the 
preface to the catalogue of what was a 
more representative series than can be 
seen in any museum on earth. 

The dish shown in the next picture 
is but a single example of many fine 
specimens displaying a different style of 
decoration—to wit, drawing in line. We 
must pass over, too, the hosts of graceful 
drop-shaped vases, and others no less 


UsHantiv oF THE XXVItTH DyNASTY AND LATER. 


The representation of servants placed in the graves. 


remarkable for their symmetry and 
colouring, to touch upon four small bril- 
liant blue pots distinguished otherwise 
by their rarity, having been found only in 
a single grave. One lucky collector, at 
least, was able to buy an example when 
they were first found for a ten-pound note ; 
now a dealer has been offered sixty guineas 
if he can procure one, while Major Myers 
gave forty pounds apiece for his. 

Among the hundreds of small objects 
now being arranged are numbers of charms 
and delightfully modelled figures of gods, 
which give a good insight into the beliefs 
of the ancient Egyptians. Many of these 
hinge upon the idea that a portion of a 
man’s personality persisted after death; 
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hence the care with which the body was 
preserved by mummification and other 
means with a view to resurrection. The 


custom of putting charms in the tombs 
was adopted with a view to keeping away 
evil demons, while food and things of 
everyday use were added so as to be 
ready to the hand of the mummy when 
Small figures, in some special 


needed. 


Part oF THE Mummy CAse or tHe Cuter ARCHITECT 
or THE Gop AMEN. 


From Gowineh. 


cases to the number of hundreds, repre- 
senting servants, were also placed with 
the dead. They are known as Ushabtiu 
or Respondents, and they were intended 
to work in the nether world for the 
deceased, to cultivate fields and so on. 
The specimens we represent are of blue 
faience, but similar figures occur, and are 
in the collection, of ordinary pottery and 
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po ee nao 


Tuorn, Menuet, 


The scribe of the gods, Who has the hecd 
with the beak of an of a lioness. 
this. 


et or ae tr ot ee 


iy 
f 
; 


A Sympotic Eyer. 
A charm which frequently 
occurs. Here the ordinary 
design ts complicated with a 
number of other smaller eyes. 


Isis Nursinc Horus. 


The baby has the single lock of hair en the 
right side of his head, left in the case of princes A Form or tHe Gop Amen, 
when the head is shaven. A combination of a man,a ram, 


and a bird. 
f | f } 


Tue Four Genu or tHe Amenti. Pran-Senun- 


These are often found on mummies in conjunction with a winged scarab. AUSAR 
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even wood. Ushabtiu are modelled in 
the form of the god Osiris (who typified 
the sun of yesterday), bandaged up like 


A Wincep Funereat SCARAB OF LARGE SIZE. 
Placed at the breast of the mummy. 


mummies, but with their hands often pro- 
truding and holding hoes, flails, or other 
implements. Mr. Hilton Price has made 
the interesting suggestion that these 
figures may be a survival of the old 
custom of immolating slaves and retainers 
at the burial of a great man, and that the 
Egyptians, being a humane and 
detesting the unnecessary 
taking of life, introduced 
the Ushabtiu, which range 
from the XIth to the XXXth 
Dynasty, to take the place 
of the sacrifice. 
AN One may digress here to 
Oren-Work . 
Rinc or muve mention that there are several 
FAiENce OF mummies and _ their 
oe included in the Myers 
Bequest. One of the latter 
is covered with paintings within and 
without ; and the head portions of others, 
richly gilt, must not be forgotten. The 
particular one we have chosen for illustra- 
tion was part of the coffin of Amenophis, 


race, 


cases 


ade 


Curistian Bronze Lamps From Eoyrer. 


chief architect of Amen, and belongs to 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Among the charms, the symbolic eye 
appears again and again in various forms, 


and sometimes one is combined with a 
series of smaller ones, as seen in the 
photograph. 

The ceramic figures of gods show them 
with the characteristics they borrowed from 
animals they were supposed to inhabit, 
and which consequently were sacred. The 
animals pure and simple are also much in 
evidence, and many of them, in common 
with the statuettes, are moulded with a 
loop for attachment to the person. One 
or two most commonly occurring in the 


Types or Rincs rrom tHe CoLLection. 


collection may be worth while mentioning, 
and their photographs will be 
found on these pages. Thoueris, 
the mistress of the: gods, whose 
representation we have used as 
an initial letter, has the head 
of a hippopotamus, which is 
shown standing, while down the 
back runs the tail of a crocodile. 
This lady, if we may call her 
such, personified the Great Bear, 
and one of her occupations was 
to devour the wicked. ‘The 
teeth are not those of a hippopot- 
amus, but of the carnivorous type, which 
would be more suitable for such work. 
The scribe of the gods, called Thoth, 
was also the patron of the arts and 
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sciences, which he is supposed to have 
originated ; he is provided with a bird’s 
head—namely, that of the sacred ibis— 
and typified the moon. 

A lioness’s head characterises a goddess 
identified with the bright sunrise. A near 
relation, Bast, with a cat’s head, is shown 
seated, surrounded by what with care may 
be identified as a number of kittens, on 
one of the rings shown on the hand. 

Even stranger combinations than these, 
which remind one of the Sphinx, may 
be met with: one fragment shows a hand- 
some lion with ibex-horns; another, 
showing the body of a man, has the head 
and horns of a ram, with the tail and 
wings of a bird. 

In the figure of Isis nursing Horus we 
are brought back to the human form, and 
the representation has been put down as 
the prototype of the Virgin and Child. 
How complicated the relationships, 
poetical and otherwise, among the 
Egyptian gods were may be illustrated 
here. Horus, the Sun in Splendour, was 
the avenger of his father, Osiris (the 
Sun of Yesterday), slain by his uncle, Set, 
the God of Darkness. 

The four genii of the Amenti were the 
children of Horus, and are often repre- 
sented together, being respectively pro- 
vided with the heads of a man, an ape, a 


Metat Hanp-Mirrors usep py THE EGyptians. 


jackal, and ahawk. Itis their heads which 
surmount the jars in which the entrails of 
the mummies were contained. 


Ptah-Seker-Ausar is sufficiently gro- 
tesque, being a naked dwarf with bow 


A Mason’s MALLET, NEARLY 5000 YEARS OLD. 


legs, but the animal element is introduced 

by giving him crocodiles to stand on, and 
providing him with beetles 
for a head-dress, and snakes 
to eat. When the truth is 
known, this god is but a phase 
of Osiris. 

The rings of blue faience 
are worthy of more detailed 
consideration than we can here 
afford. Some idea of the 
marvellous delicacy of the 
open-work is seen in the 
photograph of the example, 
where figures and lotus-flowers 
and winged snakes make up 
the design. This is of the 
same dynasty as the beautiful 
lotus-cups, and its colouring 
is, as in these cases, by no 

means its smallest charm. Of the rings 
shown on the hand, we have already 
alluded to the one with the figure of 





Bast, which is also of open-work; the 
form, with the bezel, two and three- 


quarter inches long, 
bears an inscription 
relating to Amen; 
and the example 
showing the symbolic 
eye is one of some 
dozens, of various 
shades of blue and 
even purple. 

We have no room 
to give to the mag- 
nificent scarabs_ of 
ordinary design, 
though the winged 
funereal one, painted 
black on blue, and 
measuring thirteen 
inches in length, has 
been included among 
the Illustrations. 

Among bronze 


objects, of which there is a caseful, we 
may mention the Christian lamps, of late 
date, and the characteristic copper mirror 
on the right-hand side of the picture. 


The other two specimens, with wooden 


Praster Heap or A Boy. 


Thrs ds a similar head to the above, and one of a large 
number collected by Mayor Myers. 
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Prastek Heap oF AN Otp Lapy, 


Reported to have come from Meir; it dates from 
Romano-Egyptian times. 


instruments. 
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handles, are not part of the Bequest, but 
they show some other forms collected 


by Major Myers. The 
central example is 
quite unique, being 
made of some white 
metal hitherto 
undetermined ; it was 
put into the writer’s 
hands for the 
Museum by the Major 
last year, when he 
presented a fine 
series of prehistoric 
““New Race” objects 
and a number of 
Egyptian battle-axes 
and daggers, as well 
as the gold orna- 
ments already men- 
tioned from South 
America, and a set 
of Roman surgical 


The mason’s mallet of the 
VIth Dynasty, recalling those in use 
in England at the present day, was also 
part of the same gift. 

Returning to the Bequest, however, one 


Tuts Ficure ts rrom A Grave or tae Vitu Dynasty. 


/t was probably put in with the same idea as the 
i'shabtinu of later times. 
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is bound to mention the remarkable 
figure of painted wood showing a woman 
driving a calf and carrying a duck, of 
which we reproduce a photograph; and 
when it is remembered that the specimen 
in question dates back to the VIth Dynasty 
(B.C. 3000), its preservation and style will 
be justly considered remarkable. 
Carvings of more artistic merit are to be 
found in the collection under discussion, 


often were very exact portraits of the 
people buried with them. The head of 
the old lady, which, like most of the 
examples, is coloured to represent life, 
has been likened to work of the Italian 
Renaissance. One head might well be 
that of a Chinaman, with oblique eyes, and 
clean-shaven, among others all wearing 
their own hair—in the case of several 
ladies very artistically, not to say fashion- 


A Bas-Rewier is Pottery, Propasty or Or1teNTAL ORIGIN. 
A five-shilling piece has been photographed below it so that the design of our 
modern St. George and the Dragon may be compared with it. 


notably the upper part of a man holding a 
stick of six dynasties later, while the officer 
of the wooden soldiers now in Gizeh 
Museum might also be alluded to. 

Of the Romano-Egyptian period are 
many valuable curiosities, including a 
number of fine vases with striking orna- 
mentation. The large series of plaster 
heads of the first and second centuries 
A.D. has probably no equal anywhere. 
These were placed in the graves, and 


ably, done, from our modern point of 
view. The other head which has been 
chosen for an Illustration is that of a pretty 
little boy, and also bears every sign of being 
a portrait. 

In conclusion, the writer must express 
his thanks to the Keeper of Eton 
College Museum, Mr. M. D. Hill, B.A., 
F.Z.S., for kind permission to photograph 
the various objects in his charge, and now 
in course of scientific arrangement. 
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MONG the letters on my breakfast- 
table one morning I noticed an 
envelope addressed to me in the large, 
bold handwriting of Archibald P. Batts. 
The contents were characteristically brief, 
and were as follows— 

I am staying with Lord Ockley at his Oakland- 
shire house, Silverton Hall. He is, as you may be 
aware, an inveterate gambler. He desires another 
guest to complete his party—a guest who is not 
averse to baccarat and high stakes. Your name, 
my dear Bertram, is known to him, and on my 
further mentioning that you were a friend of mine, 
and addicted to play, he pressed me to try and 
prevail upon you to join us. On the grounds of a 
mutual friendship you will, I feel sure, excuse the 
informality of Ockley’s invitation, and, if you have 
no other engagement, come. There are a dozen of 
us here, including Lord and Lady Ockley, who, 
together with myself, returned to England from the 
Riviera but a week ago. It is a sort of house- 
warming, in fact. Wire me a reply.—Yours ever 
truly, A. P. Batts. 

P.S.—It may be an additional inducement to you 
to learn that Silverton Hall has the reputation of 
being haunted. You are interested, I believe, in 
psychical phenomena ! 

The postscript decided me. Fora long 
time past it had been my wish to inhabit 
a genuine haunted house, and _ this 
ambition of mine was not unknown to 
Batts. It was unquestionably with a view 
to indulge my whim that he had con- 
ceived the idea of forwarding me Lord 
Ockley’s invitation by proxy. The gambling 
was, of course, but a mere pretext; and 
in assigning to me the character of a 
gambler (for the sake, no doubt, of 
exciting a desire on the part of his host 
to make my acquaintance) he inflicted a 


gratuitous libel upon me which caused 
me as much amusement as indignation. 
I wired back to say that I would come, 
and finding that the trains ran con- 
veniently to Silverton, fixed upon that 
same afternoon for my departure. An 
hour’s journey brought me to the little 
country station, and alighting, I was 
greeted on the platform by Batts himself. 

“I am glad you have turned up,” he 
said, with a quiet smile. ‘‘ You may find 
entertainment here, if not excitement. 
Ockley is not a bad fellow in his way. 
He is looking forward to making your 
acquaintance — by-the-bye, I hope you 
don’t object to baccarat?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

** My purse is limited,” I replied. 

“Oh, never mind that! Since I am 
responsible for your reputation as a high 
player, you will, of course, consider me 
responsible also for your losses. Between 
ourselves, though, I don’t think there’ll 
be very much more gambling,” he added, 
with a queer twinkle in his eye. 

Outside the station an open carriage 
awaited us, with a coachman in Lord 
Ockley’s livery on the box; I got in, 
followed by Batts, and presently we were 
driving through one of the prettiest little 
bits of country I had ever had the good 
fortune to traverse. The air was warm 
and clear, the trees were budding into 
leaf, the song of the lark was above us, 
and the witchery of spring-time every- 
where. As we drove along a charming 
country lane, bordered by green hedges 
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and fresh with the scent of wild flowers, 
Batts volunteered some further desultory 
information about our host. 

“The late Lord Ockley,” he said, “‘ was 
(as you doubtless know) the uncle of the 
present holder of the title. He was a 
most eccentric old man, and lived to a 
very respectable age. There were strange 
rumours connected with him, which I 
have no hesitation in affirming could have 
rested on no sounder basis than idle 
conjecture. He lived a solitary life. His 
only son died, leaving a daughter, who 
married a friend of mine called Dale. 
You may have heard me mention Lady 
Amethyst Dale? The succession to the 
property was disputed, but the present 
Lord Ockley won the case on the grounds 
that the title went with the property and 
was entailed on the male issue. The 
Dales are poor, and could not afford liti- 
gation, so their claim lapsed. This house, 
Silverton Hall, is part of the family estate, 
and has for many generations been the 
residence of the Ockleys. In the old 
peer’s time it earned the character of 
being haunted, and he did not trouble to 
contradict the impression. Indeed, I think 
he took a grim humour in fostering it. The 
present Lord Ockley never resided at Silver- 
ton Hall. He was born abroad, and only on 
his recent succession to the title did he 
first make acquaintance with the place. 
The Hall was for some time untenanted. 
During Ockley’s absence in Africa, where 
he has lately been on a shooting expedi- 
tion, certain repairs were undertaken ; 
and, after that, 1 gained his permission 
to occupy the Hall myself for a week or 
two. I was interested in the excavation 
of certain ruins in the neighbourhood, and 
the opportunity of a comfortable lodging 
during my stay at Silverton was too good 
to be neglected. Ockley kindly placed 
the Hall at my disposal, and I lived there 
for a fortnight * then I went to the Con- 
tinent, accidentally encountered Ockley 
at Monte Carlo, on his return to England, 
and was induced to accompany him back 
to Silverton and take part in his house- 
warming. So here I am, you see !” con- 
cluded Batts with a smile. 

“‘ And zs the house haunted ?” I asked. 
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“Why, yes; it certainly 2s,” answered 
Batts slowly. 

“T am delighted to hear it,” said I, 
and as I spoke we drove through the 
lodge gates of Silverton Hall and bowled 
along the wide carriage-drive leading to 
the hall-door. The house impressed me 
with a sense of solid architecture ;, it had, 
too, the aspect ef age, and was built partly 
of stone and partly of red brick; some 
portions gave indication of recent repair, 
others were in a state of crumbling decay, 
while the whole effect of the building was 
one of incongruity A footman in livery 
ushered us into the hall, and there we 
were met by Lord Ockley. He advanced 
to welcome me with a courteous smile. I 
was much struck by his appearance: it 
was entirely different from what I had been 
led to expect. Lord Ockley was a slight, 
delicately made man of medium height 
and with scant grizzled hair. About his 
physique there was little suggestion of the 
ardent sportsman, yet he bore the repu- 
tation of an intrepid ard successful hunter 
of big game. Batts had informed me 
that he was also a keen gambler, and it 
was to this I was inclined to attribute 
the singular nervousness of manner and 
suppressed excitability which I noticed in 
his demeanour. But, not a little to my 
astonishment, I presently detected much 
the same symptoms of uneasiness in the 
bearing of every member of tle party, 
with the exception of Batts. Even the 
servants had a furtive, restless manner of 
looking about them, as though labouring 
under the constant suspicion of some lurking 
danger. I was introduced in due course 
to Lady Ockley and the other guests— 
in all some dozen persons, including 
several ladies. Then I was shown into 
my room to dress for dinner, and perceived 
it to be a large and comfortably furnished 
apartment, hung with old-fashioned tap- 
estry, and with here and there a picture 
on the wall. I was in the act of fastening 
my necktie, when I distinctly heard at my 
ear a deep sigh. I turned with a start. 
The room was empty—and with a laugh I 
resumed my dressing. The dinner passed 
pleasantly enough, all but for one incident. 
The butler happened to be replenishing 
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Lord Ockley’s wine-glass, when he uttered 
a little exclamation, and involuntarily 
clapped one hand to his leg, upsetting 
with the other the glass of wine over 
the table-cloth. 

“Curse it, Jones!” muttered Ockley 
fiercely, ‘‘ what’s the matter?” 

‘Beg pardon, my lord,” stammered the 
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principally upon sport. Lord Ockley 
recounted many spirited anecdotes of his 
experiences abroad ; he talked vivaciously 
and well, but all the time his glance would 
travel restlessly from his listeners and rove 
about the room. The others, too, betrayed 
a similar preoccupation of ideas. The 
same thought seemed to be uppermost in 
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J was in the act of fastening my necktie, when I distinctly heard at my ear 


a deep sigh. 


man. ‘‘ Something seemed to bite me 
in the foot—like a sting, my lord!” 

“Pah, nonsense!” said Lord Ockley. 
“Infernal clumsiness—nothing else.” But 
his lordship’s hand trembled as he 
presently raised the refilled glass to his 
lips. 

“One would think,” said Batts quietly, 
“that there were scorpions in the house.” 

“Tush!” said Lord Ockley. 

In a few minutes the ladies left us to our 
wine and cigars. The conversation turned 


the minds of all, yet by tacit consent it 
seemed that none would give utterance to 
it. In the middle of one of Ockley’s 
anecdotes there came a sudden strange 
growl from under the table. I could not 
suppress a start. Lord Ockley paused a 
second—then, without remark, concluded 
his narrative. The rest of the party 
ignored the incident. I looked at Batts 
** What the deuce was that ?” I whispered. 

“One of Ockley’s phantom tigers,” he 
answered with a smile; “at least, so | 
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suppose ! 
this time.” 

“Let us join the ladies,” said Lord 
Ockley abruptly, and rose. We all followed 
him to the drawing-room ; but it was not the 
purpose of his lordship to remain there 
longer than bare civility required. He pro- 
posed an adjournment to the card-room, 
and turning to me, he said— 

“IT am glad to learn from our friend 
Batts that you are a punter, Mr. Bertram!” 

I bowed. 

‘A dilettante!” I replied. 

“Will you not accompany us, ladies ?” 
inquired his lordship, looking round. 

Of the six ladies present three signified 
their assent—but it seemed to me with 
little enthusiasm—and the party, conducted 
by his lordship, proceeded at once to the 
room set aside for play. It was a large 
room on the ground-floor, and solidly 
walled ; a baccarat-table occupied its 
centre, and against one side of the room 
a massive oaken sideboard stood. We 
took our places at the table and began to 
play. A large Swiss cuckoo-clock ticked 
obtrusively above us, and from the ceiling 
hung incandescent lamps. Ockley was a 


It always gives tongue at about 


reckless and excitable player; he staked 
high, and when he lost staked higher. 
Indeed, on all sides the play was high. 
Money changed hands rapidly, even the 


ladies not disdaining to accept 
winnings 


their 
with undisguised satisfaction. 
But I discovered that there was another 
kind of suppressed excitement actuating 
the players, quite distinct from the excite- 
ment of play. As the time passed, this 
excitement seemed to grow and take the 
shape of a tense and nervous expectancy. 
The players kept throwing quick sur- 
reptitious glances at the hands of the 
cuckoo-clock, and when it struck the 
half-hour, at least two of those present 
gave an involuntary start and looked up. 
At half-past eleven the ladies with one 
accord rose to go. Lord Ockley accom- 
panied them to the door, which he held 
open with a silent bow. Then he returned 
to his place. Without a word the play 
was resumed; but at five minutes to 
twelve, as though by some mutual under- 
standing, there was a general pause. 
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Ockley shuffled the cards, with his eyes 
bent on the table. Batts leaned back in 
his chair and puffed meditatively at his 
cigar, his countenance serene and com- 
posed. The other gentlemen fidgeted in 
their seats, or passed trifling remarks in 
an undertone. The cuckoo-clock began 
to strike twelve. At the first stroke | was 
conscious of a distant sound—an uncertain 
and muffled sound. When the last stroke 
of twelve had chimed this sound grew 
nearer, till gradually it assumed the cha- 
racter of a multitude of voices approach- 
ing. We had all now started up to erect 
and listening attitudes. Ockley had flung 
down the cards, and with one hand on the 
back of the chair, half raised himself to 
his feet, his lips apart, his whole attitude 
denoting a strange excitement. Batts 
alone maintained his inflexible composure. 
Nobody spoke. But the next instant 
from a distance there came a loud chorus 
of laughter issuing from a dozen throats— 
the clamorous, jovial laughter of a com- 
pany of men engaged in a drinking-bout. 
The sound of their merriment grew 
momentarily nearer, till in a few seconds 
the room was full of the boisterous 
mirth of this invisible company. The 
burst of laughter died away, and then 
followed voices of men talking. They 
seemed to be all round us—in the air, at 
the very table where we sat—and we could 
hear scraps of their conversation quite 
distinctly. They were engaged in play— 
that was evident, for some would growl 
out anathemas at their luck, others would 
rally them with coarse wit, or call the scores; 
and in the intervals we heard the clink of 
glasses and the chinking of coin. Then 
suddenly a change came over the spirit of 
the unseen assembly ; voices were raised 
in anger ; threats were exchanged 

“_> you, Sir, you are a cheat!” 
thundered out one in menacing tones, 
and the next instant there was a shiver of 
glass; then followed a perfect uproar— 
feet scuffling, voices shouting—a_ very 
babel of confused noises—and in the 
midst of it all a pistol-shot rang out—and 
then, at the very height of the tumult, 
there came a sudden instantaneous and 
deathly silence. 
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Lord Ockley wiped his face with his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he, after a 
moment’s silence, ‘‘ what do you make of 
that ?” 

One or two volunteered theories, but 
cheir agitated manner belied their own 
faith in them. 

“Every night, Mr. Bertram,” said 
Ockley, “‘ since we have been here—that 
is to say, for four nights past—we have 
been treated to a performance of this kind. 
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“Your uncle, the old lord, used to play 
in this room with his friends, did he not, 
Ockley ?” he asked quietly. 

**’Pon my soul, Batts, I don’t know 
said his lordship hastily. ‘‘ Shall 
continue, gentlemen—or leave off?” 

Nobody evinced any further inclination 
to gamble that night, and the party 
presently broke up. Batts accompanied 
me to my room. 

“Are your nerves strong, Bertram?” 
he inquired a little anxiously. 
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We had now started up to erect and listening attitudes. 


The same company of unseen visitors invade 
this room at twelve o’clock, and appear to 
drink and play for several minutes and 
then vanish as suddenly as they came, 
with a different dénouement each evening !” 

He spoke calmly, but I could see that 
his nerves were deeply affected, as, indeed, 
were those of everybody else present, my 
own included. The mysterious scene that 
had been invisibly enacted before us could 
not fail to have impressed the most 
callous. Even Batts looked a trifle paler 
than usual. " 
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“I think so,” I made reply. 
you ask ?” 

‘‘ Because this room (like most of the 
others in this charming house) is supposed 
to be haunted. I give you my word of 
honour, though, that I do not believe there 
is anything to fear from the ghosts!” he 
laughed. 

I laughed too. 

“‘T’ll take my chance,” said I. ‘It has 
long been my desire to sleep in a haunted 
room, you know.” 

“Then, my dear fellow,” answered he, 


“Why do 
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“I am pleased to have been the means of 
gratifying your desire. Good-night.” 

I undressed leisurely and got into bed. 
The house was wrapped in profound still- 
ness. So far I found my bed-room all that 
could be desired—both in point of comfort 
and tranquillity. If 1 had predisposed my 
mind to anticipate horrors I had at least 
failed to work myself up into a proper state 
of fearful apprehension in which to await 
them. Even the effect of the extraordinary 
scene in the card-room had worn off, and I 
was on the point of closing my eyes when 
I was startled by a sudden succession of 
piercing shrieks issuing directly, it seemed, 
from the corridor outside. I leapt from 
bed and rushed to the door. Beyond, all 
was silence and darkness. From a further 
passage another door opened, and on the 
landing above, another, and frightened 
faces peered out, and hurried remarks 
were interchanged. 

“Did you hear somebody screaming ?” 
one asked. 

“T thought so, but—it must have been 
fancy !” answered a second. 

A third laughed nervously. None, how- 
ever, volunteered to search for the cause 
of the disturbance, and a moment later 
the doors closed again, and I, too, shut 
mine and went back to my bed. I tried 
to sleep, but could not. There was a 
strange suggestion of intangible presences 
in the air that I could not explain. I 
tossed about restlessly. I began to find 
the stillness of the room almost insup- 
portable, and longed even for the com- 
panionable ticking of a clock. Suddenly 
close above my head I heard again a deep 
sigh ; a moment later this was followed 
by another, then came a strange suppressed 
sobbing, and then once more silence. I lay 
still, listening, and it may be my heart beat 
a little faster. Nothing more happened, 
however, and I was disposed to attribute 
these sounds to my imagination, when I 
heard plainly a movement on the floor. 
A second elapsed, and with a horrible dis- 
tinctness these words were uttered out of 
the darkness— 

“Oh God, you are killing me!” and 
immediately following them I heard a 
thud. 
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I sprang out of bed and lit a candle. 
I searched the room carefully, but I found 
no vestige of either a human or a ghostly 
presence. Again (and this time I confess 
with a degree of apprehension) I put out 
the light and crept into bed. I could not 
shake off a growing sensation of fear. My 
nerves tingled, and I imagined the dark- 
ness to be full of intermittent sounds and 
movements. Half an hour passed. Sleep 
still eluded me—the silence became more 
oppressive. It was broken by a sound 
that again made me start up trembling. I 
heard in the distance two pistol - shots 
fired in rapid succession. My first impulse 
was to rush from the room and endeavour 
to ascertain the cause of this new disturb- 
ance; but, remembering the shrieks, l 
remained still and motionless, listening. 
The shots had been fired in another wing 
of the house—I heard doors opening and 
closing, hurried voices in consultation, 
and then all was once more silent. I sank 
back on my pillow, and, while in the act 
of fortifying myself to receive some fresh 
surprise, fell suddenly asleep. When I 
awoke it was broad daylight. I rose, 
dressed, and descended to the breakfast- 
room. Already most of the other guests 
were assembled at the table. Lady Ockley 
was at the tea-urn, and Lord Ockley sat 
opposite her, looking pale and tired. I 
took my place beside Batts. 

“T trust,” said Lord Ockley to me, 
“that your sleep was not disturbed last 
night, Mr. Bertram ?” 

I admitted that I had heard sounds. 
At this there was a general smile. 

“The fact is,” observed his lordship, 
“that the Hall is—ahem—haunted.” 

“ And, my dear Lord Ockley,” broke in 
an elderly lady, ‘‘ you will pardon me for 
saying that my nerves cannot possibly 
stand the strain of another night in this 
dreadful place!” 

“I regret indeed to hear that you are 
leaving us,” said Ockley gravely. 

“Well,” remarked Batts to me pre- 
sently, ‘“‘I see that you have survived 
your night in a haunted room, my dear 
Bertram.” 

* Yes. 


There can be no question about 
this house being haunted,” I replied, and 














I gave him a short account of my experi- 
ences. He listened calmly. 

““Everybody else in a more or less 
degree has experienced precisely the same 
sensations here,” he observed. ‘* The 
ladies alone appear to have been spared. 
Yet they have heard doors shutting and 
opening—and, last night, a pistol fired. 
Also they, were present the first evening 
in the card-room when the mysterious 
visitors arrived. Fortunately the visitation 
on that occasion was comparatively mild— 
and they did not even faint. However, 
they are all leaving the Hall to-day; and 
Lady Ockley herself declares she will not 
remain !” 

That evening the party that sat down to 
dinner was a small one, and I noticed that 
there was only one servant. During the 
day half of Lord Ockley’s guests had 
taken their departure, and of the ladies 
none remained, save Lady Ockley. She 
retired early, and left us to our cigars. It 
would have been affectation to avoid any 
longer the one topic that was engrossing 
the thoughts of us all. Lord Ockley was 
the first to refer to it. 

‘““T may as well admit,” said he, looking 
round, “that I don’t like it. I am not 
ordinarily a nervous man, but even a brave 
man may be excused for his disinclination 
to encounter the unknown. ‘The horrors 
I have gone through the last two nights 
have, I acknowledge, unnerved me. Lady 
Ockley, as I told you, refused to sleep in 
my room after the first night we spent 
there; yet on that night the manifest- 
ations were a trifle compared with what I 
have since undergone. And the rest of 
you, too, have each and all had disquiet- 
ing experiences.” 

Upon this followed a comparison of 
notes by all present of the various phe- 
nomena that had presented themselves to 
each. One spoke of diabolical noises, 
another of spectral voices, a third of 
moving furniture and clanking chains, 
and so on; but it would appear that in 
each case these experiences were but a 
Tepetition of what had occurred to the 
narrators on the first night of their visit. 
Lord Ockley alone seemed to have been 
favoured with a diversity of experiences in 
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his room. “ And last night,” he added, 
“these things reached aclimax. Nothing 
will induce me to sleep alone in that room 
again.” 

On being pressed for an account of what 
he had seen, he proceeded— 

‘“‘I put on my dressing-gown and flung 
myself on to my bed, my loaded revolver 
on the dressing-table beside me. It may 
have been one o'clock when first I 
imagined I heard distant screams. I did 
not leave my room. Presently I heard 
a series of low groans issuing from under 
the bed. I lay still. The groans were 
succeeded by the voices of a man and a 
woman. The man was threatening—the 
woman sobbing. Suddenly there was a 
little cry, accompanied by these words— 
*‘Don’t—oh, don’t!’ in a woman’s voice; 
then a brutal laugh and the dull thud of 
a heavy instrument. Then a low sob; 
then absolute silence ; and a moment after 
from another quarter of the room a peal 
of most unearthly laughter. I had sprung 
from my bed and lit the candle, but the 
most careful search of 
revealed to me nothing. I extinguished 
the candle and waited. No sooner had 
I put out the light than from all sides 
there arose strange noises — sighs and 
sobs and laughs and groans—till the air 
was full of hideous sounds. I felt myself 
in the midst of a host of unseen fiends. 
1 felt for my revolver in a sudden 
paroxysm of fear. Hardly had I touched 
the butt of it when a white figure, draped 
from head to foot, and shining out of the 
darkness with a singular and _ brilliant 
transparency, moved slowly across the 
room in the direction of the door. 
Instinctively my finger closed on the 
trigger of the revolver—I levelled it, and 
fired twice at the apparition. It passéd 
calmly on, and disappeared through the 


the apartment 


door. I could stand no more. I leapt 
from my bed and rushed from the 
room, nor did I return to it that 
night. You will find,” concluded Lord 


Ockley, with a smile, ‘‘ two pistol-bullets 
embedded in the oaken wardrobe that 
stands by the wall just opposite my bed ; 
and that is all I have to say on the 
matter!” 
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“Tt is certainly very extraordinary,” 
said Batts, sipping his wine. 

“What I propose,” resumed Lord 
Ockley, ‘‘is that we should all join forces 
and see if we can’t get to the bottom of 
the mystery to-night. What say you, 
gentlemen, to passing the night together 
in my room ?” 

The proposition was acceded to with 
alacrity ; indeed, I think nobody had any 
great desire to spend another night alone : 
the guests who had left the Hall that 
morning had, one and all, admitted that 
they had had enough of haunted houses to 
last them the rest of their lives, and their 
pale faces and nervous demeanour suffi- 
ciently testified to the truth of their 
assertion. Of those who remained all 
were men of exceptional courage and 
nerve, yet even they (it was plain to see) 
remained more out of bravado than from 
inclination. I myself hailed the prospect 
of companionship that night with unfeigned 
satisfaction. And so it was arranged that 
the five of us should share the watches of 
the night together. 

‘Shall we follow the usual programme, 
gentlemen ?” asked Lord Ockley, rising 
from the table, ‘‘and repair first to the 
baccarat-room ?” 

We assented, and half an hour later 
were seated at play. Then followed an 
almost identical repetition of the pro- 
ceedings of the previous night. At the 
first stroke of twelve we heard far off the 
murmur of voices; they grew nearer, as 
before, and a moment later the room was 
once again filled with the same mysteri- 
ous visitors, shouting, talking, laughing, 
gambling, and horribly real. This time 
good temper appeared to prevail, for in 
the midst of a terrific burst of laughter 
they vanished as abruptly as they had 
come, and left the five of us staring at 
each other in silent perplexity. 

“Well,” said Batts, lighting a fresh 
cigar, “‘they have gone!” 

“Come,” said Lord Ockley, “let us get 
to my bed-room.” 

We followed him upstairs without 
speaking. The apartment to which he 
conducted us was a large one. A huge 
four-poster bed stood against the wall. 
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Opposite it was an oaken wardrobe, and 
in this wardrobe we had no difficulty in 
discovering the two bullets, deeply em- 
bedded, which Lord Ockley had fired the 
preceding night. We distributed ourselves 
about the room, and smoked silently. 
Nobody seemed inclined for conversation. 
Batts made a careful examination of the 
room and all its appointments—the solid 
furniture, the draperies, the wardrobes, 
and the walls themselves. Then he 
hummed softly and sat down. The 
horror of a haunted room is greatly 
alleviated by companionship, and I think 
none of us felt the same degree of 
nervousness that we should have experi- 
enced had we been alone. All that Lord 
Ockley had recounted to us as_ having 
taken place the night before happened 
now, with this difference: that we kept 
the lights burning. First we heard deep 
groans issuing from under the bed, 
Instantly we dived beneath the four- 
poster. The groans ceased, and from 
another quarter of the room a jeering 
burst of laughter greeted our exertions. 
Needless to recapitulate all the details of 
the next few hours. The horror of the 
situation was, as I have said, mitigated by 
the sense of companionship. But nothing, 
I may add, would have induced me to 
remain in that room alone. The air was 
full of hideous sounds ; the struggle 
between the man and the woman was 
re-enacted, though we could see nothing ; 
then in the midst of our exploration we 
were arrested by the sight of a white 
figure emerging from the wall. It passed 
straight through Batts, and_ gliding 
noiselessly across the room, vanished 
through the closed door. We rushed to 
the door, flung it open, and burst head- 
long into the passage. There was nothing 
there ; but echoing along a distant cor- 
ridor there came the sound of a mocking 
laugh. After that, little happened during 
the remainder of the night: occasional 
snatches of conversation, murmurs, and 
sighs in the air, with, at intervals, the 
sound of a chain clanking along the 
passage—that was all. We made several 
incursions into the corridors, traversed 
the staircases and passages, and explored 
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“J levelled it, and fired twice at the apparition.” 
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adjacent rooms, but to no purpose; aria 
at length the morning found us weary and 
exhausted with our fruitless and exciting 
vigil. 

It was not tiil after breakfast that Lord 
Ockley announced to us, with many 
apologies, that he feared he could enter- 
tain us no longer. “The fact is,” he 
explained, ‘“‘that all the servants have 
gone, except one. Neither threats nor 
entreaties could prevail upon them to 
stay! I fear I shall have to shut up 
the house.” 

“‘ That,” said Batts quietly, ‘‘ would be 
a pity!” 

“It will be a necessity!” said Ockley, 
a little curtly. 

But I do not think the necessity Weighed 
heavy on his lordship. He, like his guests, 
had had quite enough of the haunted 
house, and was anxious, I believe, to be 
gone. And so, with the exception of Batts, 
we all left Silverton Hall that afternoon. 

* * * * 

I did not see Batts again for six months. 
Then one morning he walked into my 
room and sat down. According to his 
habit, he greeted me as though we had 
separated but the previous evening. My 
thoughts naturally reverted to the last 
occasion of our meeting, and I alluded to 
our extraordinary experiences at Silverton 
Hall. 

“* Ah,” said he quietly, ‘ Silverton Hall ! 
A remarkable house, was it not ?” 

“I wonder the Psychical Society did not 
visit it,” I observed. 

“They did,” said Batts. 

“What!” 

“They gained permission to pass a 
night there the week after Ockley left.” 

“ And with what result ?” I inquired. 

“Why, they were very frightened,” 
answered Batts calmly, ‘and wrote long 
articles about it — but they didn’t go 
again.” 

“‘And the mystery still remains un- 
explained, then ?” 

Batts knocked the ash off his cigar 
before replying. Then he looked at me 
with a smile. 

“It cost me several thousand pounds.” 
he remarked coolly. 
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“Cost you several thousand pounds!” T 
exclaimed. ‘‘ What cost you several 
thousand pounds, man—the_ explana- 
tion ?” 

“No, the mystery!” said Batts. 

I looked at him in amazement. 

“What on earth do you mean?” I 
ejaculated. 

“Do you really want to know?” he 
asked. 

** Naturally !” 

“Well, then, 7 haunted that house.” 

I leant back in my chair and stared at 
him. 

“Ah,” he said, “I thought it would 
astonish you.” 

“I confess it does more,” I rejoined. 
“Tt amazes me. For goodness’ sake 
explain !” 

‘It’s quite simple,” resumed Batts. “I 
wanted Ockley to clear out of Silverton 
Hall; so I haunted it. He cleared out; 
and now it’s no longer haunted.” 

“Well, you have put it in a nutshell, 
certainly ; but I am as far as ever from the 
explanation.” 

““My good Bertram,” said Batts, “I 
will unravel the mystery for you. You 
remember I told you about Lady Amethyst 
Dale and the disputed claim ? Well, Dale 
is a friend of mine. I thought it unfair 
that Lord Ockley should appropriate the 
entire property, which by rights should 
have gone to Lady Amethyst. Silverton 
Hall is in itself a fine place, as you 
will admit, though you did not see it 
under the most advantageous conditions. 
I conceived the project of inducing Ockley 
to make over Silverton Hall, with a certain 
proportion of its rent-roll, to his niece. 
The latter could not afford to enter 
into litigation over it. It could only be 
done, therefore, by private arrangement. 
Ockley is by no means an ungenerous 
fellow at heart, and I found him willing 
enough to bestow on another what he no 
longer required himself. When he an- 
nounced his intention of abandoning the 
Hall as a residence, I represented to him 
that he might gain a considerable reputa- 
tion for liberality at a small cost by legally 
assigning it to his niece, Lady Amethyst, 
and her heirs. I added that he need 
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make no reference to the trifling draw- 
back connected with the Hall—the fact 
that it was haunted—but that he should 
leave the new owners to find that out for 
themselves. I think he entered into the 
humour of the situation, for he consented 
very readily to the proposition ; and the 


“* Cost you several thousand pounds!” I exclaimed. 
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haunting so speedily after his departue ; 
perhaps, too, he may forget his precipitancy 
in resigning possession of the Hall; but, 
between ourselves, I do not think he will 
bother his head much about it.” 

*“* And now, my dear Batts, how the devil 


5 


was it all done ?” I demanded impatiently. 


** What cost you several 


thousand pounds, man?“ 


long and short of it is that Silverton Hall 
is now the legal property of Lady Amethyst 
Dale and her husband. They are, in fact, 
living there now.” 

“ And Ockley ?” 

“ Ockley is shooting in Africa. He will 
never learn the secret of the haunted 
house! He will marvel, perhaps, that the 
haunters should have desisted from their 


“ You are aware,” replied Batts, “ that I 
spent a fortnight at Silverton Hall before 
Ockley returned to England ? I was there 
ostensibly to investigate some neighbour- 
ing excavations. Meantime Silverton Hall 
was undergoing certain repairs. The 
repairs, however, were not a// that it 
happened to be undergoing at that period. 
I engaged the services of some of the finest 
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electricians and engineers in Europe, my 
dear Bertram, and during that fortnight 
they were at it hammer and tongs, haunt- 
ing Silverton Hall for me. You must 
admit that the result was an admirable 
example of their skill.” 

“Tl admit that you are the most extra- 
ordinary man in the world!” I exclaimed. 
““I never heard of such a preposterous 
idea.” 

“The ends justify the means,” he 
smiled. ‘‘Do me at least the credit to 
acknowledge that there never was such 
an admirably haunted house before! The 
phenomena defied detection and baffled 
the closest investigation. Even you were 
taken in!” 

“‘ Most completely,” I admitted. 
how were the effects produced ?” 

“By means principally of electricity. 
The sounds—the laughter, talking, groans, 
chains rattling, cries, etc.—that appeared 
to cause you all such acute embarrassment, 
were due to a cunning contrivance some- 
what akin to the gramophone. The 
principle of the phonograph was adapted 
to certain effects also. Then there was 
an elaborate arrangement of springs and 
wires concealed in different parts of the 
building. The house, my dear Bertram, 
was literally perforated with mechanical 
devices. The voices you heard were the 
voices of actual people reproduced. For 
the baccarat scene I had employed no less 


* But 
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than thirty men to talk; laugh, and quarrel 
together in a room in London! I put 
them through a regular rehearsal first, and 
then transferred the results to the gramo- 
phone. By similar means we acquired 
the other vocal effects that enchanted you. 
The mechanism in each case was con- 
cealed in a portion of the (apparently) 
solid wall, which was then covered with 
some chemical preparation, and plastered 
with porous paper to resemble the rest of 
the surface. There were wire ‘sound- 
conductors’ attached to the ceiling, and 
telephonic apparatuses hidden in the 
corridors. Into these latter I had 
engaged people to talk nightly at certain 
stated hours and intervals. In _ this 
manner we arranged the ‘ screams.’ 
Electric springs set some of the phono- 
graphic machines working. You might 
tread on one in your bed-room, or sit 
upon one in your chair, and there would 
be sighs or groans, as the case might be. 
Yes, science is a wonderful thing.” 

** But the white figure ?” I interrupted. 

“Oh, the white figure! That was pre- 
duced by an arrangement of refracting- 
glasses and reflectors let into the roof. I 
had the advantage of the assistance of the 
celebrated Mr. Gasqueline, of Gasqueline 
and Brooks’, in contriving this pretty 
effect. And so you see, my dear Bertram,” 
concluded Batts, with a smile, ‘“‘ ¢hat’s 
how it was all done!” 
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FORESIGHT. 


By HAVELOCK ETTRICK, 





HAVE only a few hours left to me 

wherein to write: the hangman waits 
for me, and the time flies fast. The Judge 
with his black cap is a thing of the past, 
and I am only waiting, waiting for to- 
morrow. I was told by the Judge that 
my crime was the blackest, the most 
cold-blooded that had ever come before 
his notice, and there was not a sign of 
hesitation among the twelve jurymen as 
to what their verdict would be. I suppose 
the Judge was right, and I am worthy of 
the most shameful of deaths. 

I think Fate has dealt hardly with me. 
If a public-school and ’Varsity education 
does not give a man a fair start in life, 
what should ? These I had, and on leaving 
Oxford sought to make my way into the 
higher paths of journalism. Fora time I 
did well: my writings came to be con- 
sidered smart, and I earned a small though 
steady income, which bid fair to increase 
as the years went on. But I was my own 
enemy, and the snare into which many a 
young man falls claimed me for its own. 

Added to a hereditary instinct in favour 
of strong drink, I had acquired at Oxford 
a decided taste for wine and spirits, the 
inclination to indulge therein not always 
being balanced by a corresponding power 
of resistance. I found, unhappily, thet I 
could write better under the influence of a 
strong peg: the phrases were more neatly 
turned, the sarcastic witticisms came more 
readily to my pen. 

Little by little I sank, never actually 
becoming a drunkard, but always being 
more or less under the influence of my 
enemy. My work deteriorated. I lost my 
place on the “ daily” for which I contri- 
buted, and soon realised that I was rapidly 





becoming one of life’s “ failures”; yet I 
had not the moral courage to throw over 
the demon that was dragging me down. 

Things were bad with me, and the 
shillings were scarce, as I one afternoon 
sauntered down Wellington Street and 
turned into the Strand; my clothes were 
shabby, the leakiness of my boots was 
especially noticeable on the wet, greasy 
pavements. I had just turned out an 
article more after my old style, and was 
confident that my editor would accept it, 
being a decent fellow and rather a chum 
of mine. On the strength of the golden 
vennies that would follow, I thought I 
would go down to the Gaiety bar, where I 
could generally reckon on meeting a few 
friends at this time of the day. I often 
picked up an idea when chatting to young 
fellows and standing about public resorts 
that.I could turn into ‘ copy” later. 

I had stopped opposite the Gaiety 
Theatre, and was studying the bills of a 
new burlesque to be produced that even- 
ing, when a sprucely dressed young man 
collided with me. We mutually made a 
remark appropriate to the occasion. A wet 
day in the Strand does not improve the 
temper of any man alive, and I could not 
boast at any time of a heavenly disposition. 

“What the devil—why, good gracious, 
is it you, Tom Redland?” exclaimed the 
stranger. ‘*‘ Where on earth do you spring 
from ?” 

I looked up, and felt mv hand tightly 
grasped by my old chum Basil Courtleigh. 

‘I might inquire the same of you,” was 
my rejoinder. “I am jolly glad to see 
you; come in here and have a peg.” 

I had spoken the truth; I was glad to 
see Basil. We had been at the same 
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College, had our rooms on the same stair- 
case, and naturally had seen a good deal 
of each other during our Oxford days. 
As I remembered him then, he was not 
burdened with a superfluity of this world’s 
goods ; indeed, to both of us the arrival 
of the term’s bills was a thing to be 
dreaded. I fear that to this day my name 
is not revered by all the Oxford tradesmen ! 

Now, apparently, if I could judge from 
the unmistakable “cut” of a fashionable 
tailor, and the general smartness that 
pervaded him, the tide had changed, and 
things were going better with Basil 
Courtleigh. 

We spent an hour chatting over old 
College days and friends, my prospects, 
or, rather, the absence of them, our views 
of life in general, and such-like interesting 
matter. 

“TI fancy things have gone better with 
you than with me these last few years, if I 
may judge from appearances,” I remarked 
at length. 

‘“* Well,” he replied laughingly, “‘I really 
can’t complain. I have had some rough 


times, but I worried along somehow ; then 
a piece of luck came from the quarter I 


least expected it: my old uncle, Sir 
Godfrey, of whom you may have heard, 
died, and left me a few hundreds.” 

“A few hundreds!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, literally a few hundreds. The 
old boy had spent a fortune in poking 
about Persia and all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places, collecting antiques and curios. 
When the will came to be proved there 
was very little except these curiosities for 
his devoted nephew to inherit! However— 
well, there is a rum story connected with 
his legacy. You must hear it some day. 
I hope I shall be able to put you in the 
way of work soon, old chap; I have some 
influence in the right quarters. I must run 
off now—got some chaps to meet. Look 
here ; come round to my place to-morrow 
at eight; we will have some dinner together, 
and a long chat. Here’s my address; be 
sure you come. Tat-ta!” With a pleasant 
nod and a wave of the hand he was gone. 

Punctually at the hour appointed I 
reached Basil’s rooms, which were in a 
quiet street off Piccadilly, and was promptly 
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shown upstairs. 1 found them both 
luxurious and artistic, the rooms of a man 
who is a judge of good furniture and 
china, and has the money to indulge his 
taste. Basil gave me a hearty welcome 
and an excellent dinner, both of which 
things had been rather rare to me of late. 
Both of us partook freely of champagne, 
the excellence of which was undeniable, 
and our tongues were loosened, as after 
dinner we settled down to a good chat, 
both as to future plans and past experi- 
ences. 

** 1 can see you are anxious to hear all 
about my change of luck,” Basil said, as 
he looked contentedly round the luxurious 
room ; “ it zs a change from what I had to 
put up with for some time. Oh! the days 
of landladies and half - cooked chops! 
Well, fill up your glass and try one of 
these cigars; I believe they are good.” He 
was silent for a few moments, and then 
began his extraordinary story. 

“Poor old Uncle Godfrey only left me 
five hundred pounds in cash. His many 
wanderings had nearly beggared him, and, 
beyond rooms full of curiosities, he had 
scarcely anything left; he lived on his 
pensions, which, of course, died with him. 
It is one of these curios, left to me with 
many precautionary warnings, that has 
been the cause of my wealth, such as it 
is. I don’t deny that I have a fair fortune— 
perhaps something over £200,o00—and 
it has been made in five days.” 

“What!” I yelled. 

“Five days!” continued Basil Court- 
leigh tranquilly, evidently enjoying my 
amazement. ‘“‘ Look here, Tom, I don’t 
let chaps into the secret; the majority of 
people would deem me stark, staring mad 
if I told them, but you are sensible, and 
an old chum, and perhaps the secret may 
provide material for a good story. So I will 
explain the whole thing. Look here!” 

He quickly undid his shirt-front and the 
vest beneath, and I then saw that he 
had next his skin a broad leather belt 
secured by two thin gold chains, one pass- 
ing round his neck, the other in much the 
same position as a pair of braces. After 
fumbling for a few seconds, he extracted 
from it a small oblong box, about three 
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mmches long, and quite shallow. It 
appeared to be gold, and the lid was 
richly chased. He placed it on the table, 
and I leaned over his shoulder and 
examined the curious thing. Opening 
the lid, I saw that the interior of the box 
was engraved in Persian characters running 
round the sides, whilst lying on a piece of 
folded parchment was a small black bit 
of stuff that looked like liquorice, and 
which exhaled a curious subtle perfume. 
It did not quite fill the box, some of it 
having evidently been cut off. I was at 
a loss to understand how it could have 
formed the basis of any man’s fortune. 

“Now,” said Basil, ‘“ this .box was 
bought by old Sir Godfrey from a Persian 
merchant, who in his turn had stolen it 
from a monastery somewhere in the 
remote mountain districts in Persia, a 
tract of land practically unknown to 
travellers. My uncle told me its history 
and its use, but had never had the courage 
to experiment with it upon himself. I 
have had the courage, hence :” te 
waved his hand, indicating his luxurious 
surroundings. 

“You may call me an idiot of the first 
water—you probably will do so in a few 
minutes—for believing in the magical 
powers of that piece of black devilry lying 
there, but when I tell you that I have 
tried it five times myself, and each time 
with almost diabolical success, you may 
credit me with some sense. Tom Redland, 
a piece of that stuff sufficiently large to 
colour, when dissolved, a tumbler of water 
to a dark brown will give the drinker of it 
the power, once a year for an hour or two, 
to read the future, to foresee everything 
that will happen during that time ! ” 

“‘ To foretell the future ?” I stammered. 

“‘ Exactly so: to foretell the future with- 
out a shadow of doubt,” was the reply. 
“‘See here!” continued Basil. ‘‘ Look at 
this curious scrap of parchment! It isa 
translation made by Sir Godfrey of the 
inscription that you see engraved round 
the sides of the box.” He read it— 


Whoever, braving death, shall dare 
To lay the future for an hour bare, 
From off this charm a piece shall tear, 
Nor take the drug but once a year. 
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““But why only once a year can the 
infernal stuff be taken ?” I questioned. 

“* Because it is so terrifically strong that, 
once the clearness of vision is over, a 
partial paralysis of the brain follows; for 
days one is quite dazed and _ stupid, 
unable to arrange one’s ideas in any sort 
of order. I can quite believe that a 
second dose within the prescribed time 
might result in total idiocy. At any rate, 
I am not inclined to risk it. These old 
Persian chaps know some odd things that 
would make us Westerns sit up; they are 
miles ahead of us in the occult sciences ; 
he would be a fool deserving of his fate 
who disregarded the warning on that piece 
of parchment!” 

*‘ But where have you used this stuff ?” 
I asked. 

“Ah, there you put the all-important 
question. I go,” he continued, leaning 
towards me and speaking in almost a 
whisper, ‘“‘to Monte Carlo!” 

I stared at him. ‘“‘Then this——?” 
indicating the wealth of china and objets 
dart in the room behind me. 

“Exactly so ; it is the result of 
gambling—one or two hours’ gambling ; 
but gambling, mind you, with entire, 
absolute, superhuman certainty as to what 
is going to happen !” 

I could not say a word further, but 
collapsed into my chair, staring at Basil 
as he replaced his treasure in its abode of 
safety; the box, he told me, never left his 
body day or night. 

What illimitable fortune, incredible 
power, lay in the hands of this man! 
If Z had this treasure, what use would I 
not make of it! 

“It reads like a story of modern magic, 
doesn’t it ?” remarked Basil quietly. “‘ You 
must come down to Monte Carlo some 
day and see the fun. Lord, how those 
fellows do hate the sight of me! . I choose 
a quiet time, generally before the season 
is in full swing — when there are not 
many strangers to gape at me, or shady 
characters to follow me about. I arrive 
at the place one evening, retire to bed 
early, so as to have my nerves in perfect 
trim for the next day. The following 
morning, an hour or so after the rooms 
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are open, I make my patent mixture, drink 
it, and walk over at once to the Casino. I 
select my table, one of the ‘Trente et 
quarante,’ where the maximum is highest, 
take my chair, and—wait! I get very drowsy 
at first, and the stuff leaves a nauseatingly 
sweet taste in my mouth, which is dis- 
agreeable. I arrange my capital in gold 
and bank-notes before me, and occupy my 
time with watching my fellow-gamblers. 
One sees a motley crew down there! 
Suddenly the heaviness goes, and I see, 
though I can’t describe to you or anybody 
how I see, the next hour or so, and all it 
will bring, as if it had already passed, and 
was imprinted on my brain. I know that 
certain men will enter the room, that 
certain words will be spoken. I forehear 
whole conversations; it all seems as a 
dream in which everything is enacted again 
and again. 

“I foresee every card, every series of 
colours that will be read out—the red, the 
black, in varying sequence appear before 
me; I know it all beforehand. Then I 
begin to play, in gold at first, but rapidly 
rising to the maximum allowed—1!z,o00 fr. 
on each equal chance. I play, therefore, 
two maximums at every coup, and—I 
always win! In the time that my vision 
remains clear I net something like 
£50,000. I practically ‘break the bank’ 
three times, for so often has money to be 
brought down from the strong-rooms to 
replenish the exhausted coffers. I am 
absolutely positive of the play—never make 
a mistake; I grow weary of raking in the 
bundles of notes! Then my mind becomes 
clouded. Sometimes after an hour, occa- 
sionally an hour and a half, but never 
longer, the drowsiness returns, and I 
know that for a year the future is to me 
as to ordinary mortals. I leave the Casino 
and despatch the money, by telegram, from 
the bank to England. I stay several days 
in the place, punting in small sums, and 
generally losing back, and with intent, a 
few hundreds. I do this to avoid the risk 
of being told that the rooms are closed to 
me for the future ! 

“IT have been already five times, and 
always with the same unvarying result. 
The after-effects are not pleasing. I 
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dislike the drowsiness and incapacity for 
mental effort that clings to me for weeks. 
Some day, when I consider that I have 
made enough, | shall chuck the infernal 
thing into the sea.” 

“Or give it to some less lucky man,” 
suggested I. 

“No, that I will never do. In the 
hands of an unscrupulous man the evil 
that is rendered possible is horrible to 
contemplate. I never use it for any other 
purpose than that of making money, and 
I do that at the place where the act of 
gaining large sums quickly is less harmful 
to the community at large than anywhere 
else. At Monte Carlo one fleeces not 
individuals, but a company that can well 
afford to lose a few millions: it is 
better than shady transaction on the 
Stock Exchange !” 

Soon after this amazing history was 
concluded I left Basil. We made arrange- 
ments to meet the following week. 

I felt overwhelmed, and wished to be 
alone. I could weave a very startling story 
out of it all and make a few pounds, maybe 
a name for myself, in the telling; natur- 
ally, all names or hints as to where this 
wonderful talisman was to be found would 
be suppressed. 

I returned to my solitary and dingy 
rooms to work out my plot! 

* * * * 

The week passed slowly. I spent most 
of my time in the house wrestling with 
the details of my plot. I was determined 
to make a thoroughly striking thing out 
of it; I weaved the romance of the 
Persian sweetmeat into a story of modern 
life, and made the coveted box the motive 
for murder; day by day I pondered over 
the dénouement, by night I dreamed of the 
punishment of vice, and the finality of 
virtue. The story became part of myself. 
I took many pegs of whisky to brighten 
my style and to give an impetus to my 
imagination, which of late had become 
dulled. Then I reached the crux of the 
story, in which I thrillingly described the 
effect of the drug upon the rash man who 
would raise the veil that hangs before the 
unknown; to describe it adequately I must 
see the effect for myself; upon that scene 
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lay the whole interest of the drama. I 
needed knowledge here, not imagination. 

I wrote and told Basil of my difficulty. 
An invitation to dinner was the reply, 
which, needless to say, I accepted. I 
longed to find myself in the presence of 
the man whom I envied so bitterly; to 
possess such a power as he, what would 
I not give? Ah, how I envied Basil 
Courtleigh ! 

The night arrived: once more I found 
myself in the pleasant rooms, enjoying to 
the full the luxury that surrounded me; 
the scent of rare flowers, the glistening of 
silver, the touch of the delicate china, all 
appealed so thoroughly to my senses—and 
there was, like the canker in the rose, the 
thought that the possession of that little 
gold box would mean such luxury to me, 
would mean such power as few men can 
boast. Why should one man_ starve 
whilst another squanders money whole- 
sale; one man work his fingers to the 
bone in order to win the bare necessities 
of life, whilst his fellow lounges through 
the world surrounded by all that is 
beautiful and pleasure-giving ? Why? 

Soon, however, the champagne made 
things look more bearable! I forgot the 
dingy lodging-house, and the half-cooked 
chop that would be my portion to-morrow : 
I realised only the present. 

Once more we were seated cosily by the 
fire, our glasses filled, the cigars in full 
blast. I told Basil of my difficulty, and 
the only key to it, as far as I could see. 

“Well, Tom, I don’t mind giving you a 
private séance, as it were. [t means the 
loss of a year to me, but as I have money 
in plenty, and there is enough of that 
drug for about twenty more doses, I don’t 
think I need regret it. To tell the truth, 
I don’t relish the after-effects ; it makes me 
a wreck for days, and I feel rather shaky 
mentally for weeks after experimenting, 
but I daresay I shall pull round all right.” 

“It is awfully good of you,” I said. “I 
feel a selfish brute to ask you.” 

‘* Well, it is all in the cause of art, isn’t 
it?” he replied whimsically. ‘I want 
you to make a big success out of this 
thing. Of course, you give no names nor 
possible clue to my identity ?” 


FORESIGHT. 


“Naturally not. You would have short 
shrift if I did! Every burglar in town 
would soon be holding a revolver to your 
head!” 

‘“*] don’t go through life unarmed, I can 
assure you. A Colt is under my pillow 
at night; I have a brace of them here,” 
he replied, indicating his writing-table. 
““Qne never knows!” 

We both laughed. I, with a strange, 
indefinable sensation at my heart, helped 
myself to more whisky—strong, and plenty 
of it. 

“*When shall we make the experiment ?” 
I suggested. 

“No time like the present,” said Basil. 
“It is getting late already ; let us make the 
ghostly preparations!” He laughed, and 
filled the glass with water. 

“It is rather a joke stealing a march on 
old Father Time,” I remarked. 

“The joke has somewhat lost its 
novelty,” Basil replied; ‘and this par- 
ticular experiment lacks the usual excite- 
ment. I wonder what I shall see ; 
nothing of much consequence is likely 
to happen to us in the next hour! But 
you shall see for yourself the result of 
dabbling with the devil!” So saying, he 
produced the gold box. 

* * * * 

Will the hangman stifle all memory, will 
the hempen rope kill the past, or will 
the recollection of that terrible hour be 
with me to all eternity? I shall know by 
this time to-morrow ! 

Basil Courtleigh, with a silver fruit- 
knife, cut off a tiny piece of the dark- 
coloured stuff and dropped it into the 
glass of water, immediately replacing the 
gold box and its treasure in his belt. The 
water assumed in a few minutes a dark- 
reddish appearance, but there was no 
bubbling or spluttering such as diabolically 
concocted drinks are popularly supposed 
to exhibit; the liquid was quite harmless 
and innocent-looking. 

“Now for it,” exclaimed Basil; “ get 
your note-book ready!” And he drank 
off the contents of the glass at one gulp. 

‘*Ough! how disgusting it is; concen- 
trated essence of sugar and honey would 
be a fool to it.” 





A SATANIC 


A faint, subtle perfume filled the room, 
not unlike that of attar of roses. 

1 helped myself to more whisky, and, 
leaning back in my chair, watched every 
varying shade of expression on Basil’s 
face. He had closed his eyes, and for 
a few minutes, perhaps ten or twelve, 
appeared to sleep. Then the change 
came: The eyes opened, and had a fixed, 
somewhat glassy stare in them, as if the 
sight extended further than to immediate 
objects, as. though they saw beyond the 
present. Basil looked at and through me. 
I can describe his gaze in no other words, 
and yet he appeared almost unconscious of 
my presence. At the same time an idea 
forced itself into my brain. I was already 
excited by the frequent potations of whisky 
in which I had been indulging, and I had 
lost the power of resistance toany diabolical 
idea that might take possession of my 
brain. - Basil’s steady gaze continued. 
Suddenly he rose from his chair, his face, 
always pale, blanched to a ghastly white- 
ness. He made a movement as if to touch 
me. I, too, rose to my feet. Then, slowly, 


and with a growing horror in his eyes, he 


backed towards the writing - table. He 
never uttered a sound, though his lips 
moved convulsively; his gaze never left 
my face fora single moment. ‘The table 
reached, he fumbled with the knobs of a 
drawer; but it was locked, and the key 
was not there. 

As a flash of lightning illuminates the 
darkest night and shows the belated 
traveller every detail of the landscape, the 
explanation of his conduct came to me! 
He was looking on the events of the hour 
that was yet to come; he was seeing the 
events of the future with absolute certainty 
and horrible fidelity, and more — that 
future and those events were terrible to 
him, and he would, if possible, have avoided 
them. The groping for his revolver meant 
that his life was in some manner in danger ; 
but nothing in his power coukl prevent 
those scenes now so vividly before him from 
being enacted! His breath came in short, 
quick gasps as he stood there, his face 
rigid with horror, his eyes staring at 
myself with their piercing keenness, with 
his back to the writing-table, silent. 


FORESIGHT. 1g! 

A demon—it must have been from hell 
itself—whispered to me: ‘‘ Now is your 
chance; you have a man in an utterly 
abnormal condition to deal with; why not 
secure the drug for yourself ?” 

“He will resist,” I argued to the 
tempter. 

“* Then kill him ; you are the stronger!” 

As God is my witness, I had no intent 
of following the fiendish voice, but—the 
thought took root ! 

I drank more whisky, scarcely taking 
my eyes off the silent man who faced me. 
Then the spirit of recklessness entered 
into me, and I sprang forward. 

“Give me the box!” I cried, and 
seizing him round the waist, endeavoured 
to pin his arms to his side with the 
intention of forcing the belt that held the 
treasure from him. The action roused 
him, and he. forced me. from him, whilst 
speech returned to him. 

“My God, you don’t know what you 
are doing! ‘Tom, let me go!” 

‘“* Not till you give me the box,” I cried. 

“I wish I had never seen the cursed 
thing; if you knew what I know now, you 
would understand. Dear God, is there 
no escape from the future ?” 

A sob of unutterable agony burst from 
him as I recommenced my struggle with 
him. 

My blood was on fire, excited by the 
spirits | had drunk; the lust of gold, lust 
of power, was upon me, and nothing should 
keep me from possessing them. 

In vain I tried to force the stout leather 
belt from him; the chains that secured it 
were toostrong. Then I argued to myself, 
there is but one way in which I can get 
what I desire ; I had seen that a knife lay 
on the sideboard, a keen-bladed carving- 
knife. Dragging my victim with iron 
force, writhing under my grasp, I got him 
opposite the sideboard and forced him to 
his knees. Then he found voice once 
more, and uttered cries for mercy, though 
he knew well that the future, so clear to 
him, so terribly vivid, had no mercy! I 
cared not one jot for his pleadings; the 
knife was in my hand, the stab was surely 
and firmly given—ough! how the sound 
sickened me! The sight of the crimson 
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blood that rushed from his mouth, the 
look of horror, wild hopeless horror, that 
filled his eyes before they lost conscious- 
ness, terrified me. I stabbed again, and 
yet once more! Then I seized the belt, 
and began by sheer brute force to wrench 
it off the mangled body, when—‘‘ Open 
the door, or we will force it!” A man’s 
voice rang clear from outside the door. I 
was trapped! The noise of our struggle 
had aroused the house, late as it was. The 
window? Toohigh. The bed-room? It 
opened, too, on the passage. I stood irreso- 
lute, and in that instant the door was forced 
open. I became aware of a crowd of 
pallid, frightened faces staring at me, and 
the touch of cold steel on my wrists. I 
was caught red-handed, with the evidence 
of my crime lying there, horribly still, at 
my feet! 
* * * * 

The hours fly past. In a short time I 
shall know more than Basil Courtleigh, 
for all his Eastern magic. Stay, shall I ? 
Or will there be nothing but forget- 
fulness — black silence that lasts for 
eternity ? 


FORESIGHT. 


I have refused the chaplain’s ministra- 
tions. I have no feeling of remorse for the 
vile act of treachery that I have done my 
oldest friend. I can only stay still and try 
to realise the unspeakable agony that must 
have been his during the few moments in 
which he foresaw, vividly, and without pos- 
sibility of avoidance, his own brutal murder ! 
The thought has a weird fascination for 
me. I cannot let it go, but enact over and 
over again in my imagination the deadly 
struggle. What has become of the Persian 
box, with its contents, I know not, nor do 
I care. Maybe it will fall into the hands 
of some poor fool who will surely pay the 
penalty for seeking to know that which 
an Almighty Wisdom has hidden from 
humanity. 

% * * * 

Six o’clock! Another two hours is all 
that is left me! 

I almost smile as I notice that I have 
myself lived part of the story that was 


to make my name. The dénouement is 


scarcely as I had intended—the triumph 
of virtue is wanting, uhless, indeed, the 
hangman represents that estimable quality ! 
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